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The Szcoxp Vorvme of the Ant-Jovnyat (New Sxpres) was commenced on the Ist January, 1863. Arrangements have been 
made for sao its interest and value. The services of several eminent and popular writers on Art and Science have been 


obtained; an 
THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS ARE GIVEN MONTHLY 


Illustrations Be angy on Wood being continued—principally of the more attractive and instructive objects contained in the 
International Exhibition, the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of which will thus be so comprehensive as to include nearly all its 
ao works, and ra ae ripe nies manufacturer of Europe. a : 
Engra 0 ritish and Forei i ; 0 ing SraTugs Gnoves in 
the In at | Exhibition, y gn Sculptors are resumed, some of which will be of leading 
: issue also, during the year 1863, a series of Seven Line Engravings, representing the present state of the SEVEN 
ae OF ASIA MINOR—Erursus, Surana, Percamos, Toyama, cae p atiporewe By Laopicea—from Paintings by 
zy A the artist-architect by whom these places were visited with a view to these Engravings. 
~ TURNER GALLERY” supplies engravings of pictures bequeathed to the nation by the great artist. 2 
the eamnazsrings—by the beat engravers of England, Germany, and France—from SELECTED PICTURES, are chosen chiefly from 
the eradets ne ous of British Art-patrons, who have liberally placed them at the disposal of the Editor. They consist exclusively of 
Engrs : cng .of British Artists, and will include at least one example of every painter who has achieved fame in Great Britain. The 
Tage; {0F interest of subject, and perfection of finish, will vie with the best and costliest of any period. ie 
weal vin eg So heretofore, consist of several Illustrated Articles, such as may derive additional value from association 3 
senitestions cage road : ‘ie on the higher _and more important purposes of Art, endeavouring to render the subject in a 
ho Aue Seniians indi while attention will be given to srery Sate that can forward the interests of Art and Art-manufacture, so as to 


t ble in the Atelier and the Wor , a8 a source of instruction, as well as welcome in the Drawing-room, by 
its - of character and the graceful and beautiful nature af its varied contents. ¢ agreeable to 
heart es don a aed liberal expenditure, will be continued to render the Ant-Jounat useful as well as 


ar ; turer, and the Artisan, and to uph : seine $6 enatntistne § timation of all the classes 
to whom it is especially addressed, as well as in that of the eas tae dines — nage i 62 
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issuing sonar ss than th ed New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of 
Gallery—bogun in st pee ya = oe series, therefore, seven volumes are now completed : while the series containing 
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“CHELSEA CHINA.” 


A HISTORY OF THE CHINA WORKS AT 
CHELSEA.* 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


»{*@ HE “ Weekly Bills” of the 

Chelsea China Works, to 

which I have alluded, com- 

mence from the time at 

which the works finally 

sed into the hands of 

r. William Duesbury, 

and continue for the period 

of between three and four years. 

They are very carefully prepared, 
7ri_~=sand give the names and ries of the 
“workmen employed, as well as the kinds 
of goods they were engaged in making. 
They are thus particularly interesting and 


important, and are calculated to throw no | 


little light on the history of the works. 
I quote two weeks in full, May 12th to 19th, 1770, 


and March 16th to 23rd, 1771, as examples of the | 


style of these “ weekly bills ;’ and I have added 
to these some few extracts, to show the kind of 
ware then being made, and the. prices which the 
workmen received for painting, &c. 


1770. A Weekly Bill at Chelsea from May the 12 
to the 19. 


= 


Barton, 6 days at 3s. Gd. ........0.0000s 

Boyer, 6 days at 3s. 6d 

Seals, made overtime, 6 cocks 

3 Dozen Cupid crying by a Urn 

1 Dozen and 6 fine Gentle Man with 
a Muff 

1 Dozen and 6 Shephard Sheering of 
Sheep 

6 Arliquens 

Roberts, 63 days at 2s. 6d 

Piggot, 7 days at 1s. 9d. 

Ditto, Taking Care of the horse on 
Sunday 

Inglefield, 7 days at 1s. 8d. ........000 

Bleeding of the horse, and a Broom 
and Soap 


o~r —- CO,.KS 


weS-10 © enc} 


oo 
— 
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Z'S ee 


Exd. and Entd. £4 13 


Recd. of Mr. Duesbury in full of all Demands 
for Self and the a Bove. 


Ricup. Barton. 


Work done this Week (May 12 to 19, 1770) at 
Chelsea, by Barton, Boyer, §ce. 


Reparing 4 figures in Clay to go to Darby. 

Making 1 Ornament Beaker. 

Dry rubbing the 2 Large Jarrs, helping at the Kiln,d&ce. 

Making Jarr for Perfume on 4 feet. Mending the 
2 Large Quarters of the World, and helping at 
the Kiln, &cc. Roberts at Case making, and work- 
ing in the Kiln, &ec. Piggot working in the Mill 
and helping at the Kiln, &ce. 

Inglefield Cutting Woed, Case making, and helping 
at the Kiln. 





* Continued from p. 23. 
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1771. A Weekly Bill at Chelsea from March the 
. 16 to the 23. 


£.'%, 

Boarman, 6 days at 5s. 3d. .........+. ° 
Wollams, 6 days at 4s, 6d. ........00+. 
Snowden, 6 days at 3s. 6d. ............ 
Jinks, 6 days at 3s. 6d. .......00.00000008 
Boyer, 6 days at 3s. 6d 

Barton, 6 days at 3s. 6d. ...........:006 
Piggot, 6 days at ls. 9d. ............... 
Ditto Sunday, Teaking care of the 

Horse 


CHASING AND POLISHING: 
2 Double handle Cups and Covers 
at ls. 4d. each 
3 Ditto and Ditto 
at 1s. 2d. each 
2 four Scallop’d Jarrs at 2s. 3d. each 
3 Large Pieces of the Crimson Service 
at 2s. 3d. each 
POLISHING ONLY: 
4 Row Waggons.........at Os. 9d. each 
2 Small Perfume Potts at 1s. 6d. each 
3 Ornamental Perfume Potts 
at ls. Od. each 


@ esosoooenr 


2 Jonquill Jarrs 


1 Egg shaped Jarr 
1 Small Jarr 


Exd. and Entd. 
Reed. of Mr. Duesbury in full of all Demands 
for Self and the a Bove. 
Ricup. Barton. 


From these “ weekly bills,” of different dates 
from 1770 to 1773, I make the following extracts 
for the of showing collectors the period 
to which the may safely attribute the manu- 
facture of oak specimens as may be in their pos- 
session. The extracts are from the “ overtime” 
made by the hands, and are taken hap-hazard, 
and without any attempt whatever at classifica- 
tion. 


Seals, 2 dozen of Tom-tits 

3 dozen of Ouls Crests 

2 dozen of Indian Boys with Hand- 
screen 

Seals, 3 dozen Bull finches 

2 dozen of Parrotts 

1 dozen fine Gentle Man with a Muff 

2 dozen and 6 Cocks 

2 Vincent Perfume Potts 

Jarr, with Globe Cover 

1 Junquill Beaker, with ornament 
handles ..... pines idiietasepndethasesene 

3 Hart Shape Perfume Potts, with 
handles 

2 Perfume Potts, Royhal Pattern 

1 dozen Seals, Cupid as a Letter Car- 

r 


rea 

1 dozen and 6 Boys a drumming 

1 dozen and 6 Cupid as Doctor 

3 dozen Perimeds 

1 dozen and 6 Chinease Men a smoking 

1 dozen and 6 Cupids with a Nett ... 

3 dozen Seals, Chinease Men with a 
Bard.......000.0ccerceees ereserecencesepesse 

3 dozen Cupid as a Backus 

Seals, 5 dozen Swallows 

Seals, 3 dozen Arliquens 

1 dozen and 6 Shepherds Shearing of 
Sheep 

1 dozen and 6 Cupids Booted and 
Spur'd 

1 dozen and 6 Harts on a Cushion ... 

1 dozen and 6 Turks a Smoakin 

Seals, 6 dozen Birds 

Jinks overtime for painting 3 dozen 
of Tom tits, at 14d. each 

5 Sweet Meat Basins, at 1s. each 

30 Seals painted in Mottowes, by Boar- 
man and Wollams 

34 Figure Seals, painted by Jinks, at 
2d. each 

Paid (carriage) for the plaster Mould 
from Darby 

Painting Smelling bottles, overwork, 
viz:— 

2 boys catching a Squrel, at 1s. 3d... 

2 ditto with a Birds nest, at 1s. each 

1 ditto piping with a Dog, at 1s. ...... 

1 ditto Double Dove 

Modling of a Pedestol 

21 Snuff boxes of Cupid and Lamb . 

1 Cupid forgin Harts 

12 Tooth aoe with Head of Turk, 


estos 
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Painting 96 Thimbles 
: Soneaee Vauses 
w Wagon in figures 

Mr. O'Neill, on account, a Painter ... 

From the weekly lists of “work don b 
Barton, Boyer, Boys, and others,” I add, for the 
same purpose, the following highly interesting 
extracts :— 


4 hantick Jarr, with heads, wanting to be flowered. 

4 ditto, with handles. i . ve 

1 Bottle, with ornement handles. 

48 Compotiers, all made with the Darby Clay. 

24 Ornement Plates, made with ditto. 2 

Perfume Jarrs, with handles. 

ag ores of Plaister Heads, and greasing of sum 

luework. 

Season Vauses. 

Ornament Vauses, with Chinease figures. 

Cleaning of Flint, Treading of Clay, &c. 

A Jarr, with and Rabbits. 

Pi n House Perfume Pot. 

Perfume pots, with boys and girls dancing. 

Vauses, with Venus at her Toylet. 

Perfume pots, with 2 Boys. 

4 hantike bottles, with handles, 

4 Scollopt Bottles, with handles. 

2 hantike Perfume Vauses, with 3 goats heads. 

se sora Compoteirs, made with the Darby 

ay. 

Cites and Gould Tea Saucers. 

6 large ornement Pedistols for the Grand Popore. 

5 large Popore Perfume Pots to Ditto. 

1 Square Perfume pot, Dickarated with heads of 
the Seasons. 

Hantike Vauses, with 3 figures each. 

Making a Large Pedestol for the Quarters of the 
World. 

Making of Clay Sheep, andec, to go to Darby, 
and helping at the Kiln, and c c. 

Perfume Jar on 4 feet. 

Perfume Vause, with 3 children a dauncing. 

Making of Lambs, Sheep, Dogs, Calfes, and ¢ c. 

Square Perfume Jarr, with Pearc’d Neck and 
Globe cover. 


Mr. Duesbury continued working the manu- 


| factory at Chelsea, together with his large and 


important works at Derby, until the year 1784, 
when he pulled down the buildings, removed all 
that was useful to Derby, and so totally put an 
end to the manufacture of “ Chelsea China.” 
Fur some years he had been gradually drafting 
off the workmen, models, &c., to Derby, and in 
the end finally gave up the manufacture at 
Chelsea, and continued his works, entire, at their 
original place, Derby. 

ie -has been said, and generally believed, that 
the excellence of the Derby works dates from the 
time when the Chelsea workmen and the Chelsea 
models were brought to it; but this is, undoubt- 
edly, a great and a grave error. The trath is, 
the Derby works had risen to such extreme 
eminence, and had attained to so high a = 
of excellence, as to more than rival Che 
which, in consequence, began to decline. The 
successful owner of the Derby establishment was 
thus enabled to purchase the Chelsea works, as 
he also did those of Bow, and to carry them on, 
as long as he considered advisable, conjointly. 

I am enabled to give copies of two letters, now 
in my ion, describing the taking down of 
the buildings, the removal of some of the kilns 
to Derby, and the arrangement made with the 
old and faithful workman, Robert Boyer, whose 
name appears so regularly on the “ weekly bills.” 
The letters are much decayed and mutilated, but 
fortunately are decipherable. They will be read 
with much gratification by all who take an inte- 
rest in the history of Chelsea and its china works. 

Laurance Strt., Chelsea, Feby. 18th, 1784. 

Sir,—I Wright to Inform yow how we are pretty 
forward in the pulling Down of the buildings at 
Chelsea. I think a little better than a fortnight they 
will be all down to the ground and Cleared of the 
primeses, wich I shall be glad to my hart, for I am 
tired of it. Mr. Lygo* says yow would wish to have 
the Ion Kiln Cum to Derby. Its hardley worth 
sending, for the Corners are a good deail burnt at 
the Bottom, and the sides are opend or Drawd so 
much as 4 or 5 Inches on each side. But if yow 
chuse to have it Cum, say how it shall be sent—by 
Land or water, and I will send it. I wish will 
Lett me no if yow will have the mold of the Large 


* Mr. Lygo was London agent and salesman to Mr, 
Duesbury. 
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— , : | periodical sales by Messrs. Christie and Ansell, “at | One pair of elegant small Ice-Pails, for 
one panes by Seeetee Se a their Great Room, next Cumberland House, Pall enamel'd “4 compartments with igure ees 
nee wala should beg of yow to Informe me by Mall,” and afterwards’ “ by the Candle,” at his ricer richly finished with chased and bur- 
scton rors a mean to Imploy me abought at your | own warehouse, by Mr. William Hunter, of New on thy Se he cis 
sianetasteny In case yow & myself should settle | Rond Street. Of many of these sales I possess lb ec Borers. * inet Cups, enamel’d with 
on Tirms agreable, Yow now allow me one Ginue | catalogues—some of them priced ; and they are | 4. elegant Punch J an . - 
pt Week, house Rent, and fire ; and I dont make | particlarly valuable and interesting as describin Gowers, and ties ie al bp «1 ae enamel’d with 
aney Doubgit But I shall be found a very Uceful | 11. articles made at the period. The goods off go , 


Patina meerl One pair of beautiful La ’ 
servant to yow it 1 Cum, & must beg of Yow tosay if 310 were evidently the best that were pro- a fine blue and gold. mps, enamel’d, with vases, 


; . iv and house | 
25/- pt week will be to much to Give me, and h duced, and many of them are of a most costly | One eapertiy Gini teins Wik: seis 
rent free, as I have sinage hed of you. os and magnificent character. From the catal tifully enamelled in compartments with Hrd 
Dought vs ng a : i Le of my Famaley. We have | of 1781 and 1782—three years before the Chelsea | scape, and figures representing a Roman marriage; 
ry age wife and self, wich will Cost a deal | works were taken down—I have selected a few; and + es shape Vases, enamel’d with 
os taatapent thats an articall wich is scarce w'* | examples :— of snoree Sa Juno, fine blue ground, 
I have had several offers of places’s since the an elegant Etruscan-shape Vase, enamel’d in com- finished with chased and burnished gold. 

Pe factory has bin sulling Down, but Refus’d them , ben aed with a figure of Shenston and fine One pair beautiful Tripods, fine blue and gold, 
wil Becaus it would have been Wicked in me to have | nd striped with gold > A beautiful group of 4 Cupids, 1 pair figures, Mar 
all, pom aoe r ) till I had seen your | i a Orit i Cc nr ¢ aa e and stands ena- and Venus, 1 pair Baccus and Ariadne, and 2 pair 
Left yow in such “+ tien 1 Constant at Six ropes ae e ups cov ” ee oe music figures. 
th ~<A peo ‘tom Leaf to [ - Dat all; por ray ag ane Lies and. oak A set of 8 Views in Windsor Park, by Mr ; 

e « re 7 J & Se» 3, ri . A . : . . . 
But I have - ( meng Nn re ] — One large Flower Pot, green and gold, finely painted fea, -_ impressions in elegant green and 
ware in such a kiln as 1 have at | ” Lge in compartments, with a landscape and figu A £5 bly ele i? 
if Ti ’ ye, pleas to say ; asst? r set 0 superbly elegant Vauses, enamel’d ix 
oT peda thn ecXeen th aig len from Lon- - beg ng gue ¢ oe Yn © compartments with figures and lan 
don on an Uncertinty, therefore it will be nesesary t0 ' One group, Jason and Medea before Diana. tao cones aoe een ye ee - 

. r 7 wi $ agre- r . _ i 1 d 

Bee ase ta Mi Igy bore sy | mages, aan Vath em can | the, o ale leo with Beare of Dane 
six mands this week, wich I found to be very —" age _ ete a Se the. other, in com- Delia, Paris and CEnone, and the two end pieces 
content. I was vers much shock’d, sir, when I costensats’ cabins with chased and burnished a shepherd and lamb, and shepherdess with 
heard yow had bee Jangeresly Ill, But am happy * 9 , ‘ a bird ‘ ; 
to find one are “ oa better than yow an gu; = pepe eps 5 ter — _ as Two pair Seapiiik Rummers, enamel’d with groups of 
God send yow may Continue to Gett mending for the O 7 es f tasbiet-on rk antique handle Vases, as coloured flowers, and fine blue and gold border. 
Best. Should I Cum to Derby, I shall bring nothing _ 4 aA ficu oe and Prudence on one A beautiful large Vase, with therms, enamel’d in 
with me but my Beds—Land Carridge Cums to a | side, ond & ciene on the other, in compart- compartments with a landscape on one side, shep- 
Deal of Money; in short, my Goods are But old, ments gilt to match. herd with a lamb and shepherdess with a birdeage 























therefore they shall all be sold. 
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I am, with Respects, 
Your Obt. Humble Servt., 
Rost. BoyEr. 
Mr. Lygo desir’d me to wright to yow a bought 
my Cuming down, wich I should have Done if he | 
had not Desired me. 


To this letter Mr. Duesbury, who bore a most | 
excellent character for kindness and consideration 
towards his workpeople and servants, evidently 


returned a satisfactory and pleasant reply, as is | 4 


evidenced by the following letter from Boyer :— 


Chelsea, March 28th, 1784. 


Srr,—I have your letter of the 24th inst., and am 
much oblig’d to yow for all past favours, and am 


happy in finding that yow are satisfide with my past | g 


Conduct. Now, sir, as yow due agree to the terms | 


which my letter —— and as yow have alway’s O 


behav’d with a Dea 


of kindness towards me, I there- | 


fore Due asure yow that while I am with yow, yow | 4 


shall ever find me a faithful and honest sarvant, and 

I further do asure yow that I will make my self as | 
sarvicable as it Lays in my power, so that yow shall 

have no Reason to find aney fault with me. I make | 
no doubght but yow will find me very servicable, & 
will Due every thing in my power to forward your 
Bisness. I hope we shall gett done hear in a short 


| A 


time: the peopl are all busey in getting their | 


things of the primeses as fast as they possibley Can. 
I hope to be Down at Derby with yow in a short 
Time, as soon as I can gett my matters a Little to 
gather. Yow shall have the Ion Kiln down by the 
waggon next week wth ought faile. I could not Lett 
it Cum this week on account of things I had by me 
wich wanted firing that I never had time to fire till 
this week. The Lapaderys wheel is packed in a 
hogshead now at sea, No. 16. Mr. Lygo has been | 
Taulking wth me a bought the Burnishing: he com- 
plains of its being full of scratches, wich will ever 
be the Consequense if your burnishing tools are not 
kept in good order; that is to say, Lett them alwavs 
be kept with a good ey 
never will have aney scratches to be seen on the gold 


4 Chears, Table, Looking Glass, and So 
the Dining Room at Chelsea. 
to the warehouse. 

seller is gon there eve 


fee, that is in 
C I sopose they may go 
The Liqurs &ca. ought of the 
since a Little after Christmas. 


polish on them, and then they | 


I wish you will let me no what I shall due with your | “ne Pair of beautiful oval Jars to mateh ; the agus 


A beautiful large group of 3 Graces and 2 C 


A pair Neptune Head Drinking Mugs, enamel’d and 


One beautiful large group of 2 Virgins awaking 


Cupid, in biscuit. 


One ditto of two Bacchants dressing Pan with a gar- 


land of flowers. 


| One large perfume Vase, beautifully painted in 


figures in compartments, representing Eneas meet- 
ing Venus before he enters Carthage, richly gilt. 


One pair of large Beakers to“ match, enamel’d in 


compartments with figures, on one side Bacchus 
and Ariadne, and on the other Venus and Adonis, 
richly gilt. 

very beautiful Seve pattern compleat Desert Ser- 
vice, enamel’d with roses, fine mosaic border, richly 
finished with chased and burnished gold ; consist- 
ing of 24 plates, 3 large oblong compotiers, 2 heart- 
shape, 4 round, 4 square, 4 small oblong ditto, and 
a pair of cream bowls, covers, stands, and ns. 


ne beautiful figure of Shakespear in biscuit, and 


fine blue and gold pedestal. 


ne group of 3 Boys playing at Hazard, and 1 ditto 


of a galanter show, in biscuit. 


n elegant Stand for different cheeses and butter, 


enamel’d with vases and fine mazarine blue and 





gold (rivitted). 


supposed to be crowning her Majesty with quien 
of flowers, in biscuit. 
pair of uncommonly large octagon jars (near 
z feet high), decorated with natural flowers, and 
finely enamel'd with figures, landscapes, &c., richly | 
ornamented with chased and burnished gold, the | 
figures representing a votaress of Bacchus, and | 
Innocence washing her hands at an altar. 


| 


An elegant Seve pattern complete Desert Service, | 


enamel’d with roses, and a rich mosaic and gold 
border ; consisting of three dozen plates, 2 large | 
oblong compotiers, 4 round, 2 heart-shape, 4 large 
square, 4 small oblong, and 1 large ditto, with a 


foot for the centre, and a pair of cream bowls, 
covers, stands, and spoons. 


One superb and elegant large Vase, with therms, 


enamel’d in compartments with figures of the | 


~_— Graces, enrich’d with chased burnish and | 
gold, 


represent Apollo and Agrippina lamenting over 
the ashes of Germanicus. 


git. 


upids, | 
d | 


| them. Mr. Walpole has at Strawberry ill half- 


their clay from China, which, when the - 
| found out, they would not let the captains 


| that the whole concern failed.’” 


on the other side, gold stripes, richly ornamented 
with green and gold. 

One pair of beautiful Vases to enamel’d 
in compartments with figures of Damon and Delia, 
Paris and (Enone. 

A round Cheese Stand, enamel’d with a vase, fine 
mazarine blue border, richly finished, with chased 
and burnished gold. 

A superb and elegant large Vause, with therms, 
beautifully enamel’d with figures of Wisdom and 
Vigilance on one side, and a landscape on the 
other; 2 ewer ee a to _— enamel’d with 
figures of Virtue and Fortitude, in 
fine blue ground, richly finished wich Gaeiiad 
burnished gold. ’ 
The manufactory was situated in Lawrence 

Street, Chelsea, at the corner of Justice Walk, 

and was held by Mr. Sprimont—or, at all events, 

one house was—at the yearly rental of £24. 


Sept. 5th, 1770. RecJ. of Mr. Spree 
Hands of Mr. Morgan, Twelve Pound for a 
Years Rent, Due for a House at Chalsa at Lady Day, 
1770. I say Reed. by Me, Thos. Bush, Exseutor to 
the late Mr. Chas. Ross, £12. 


Several of the adjoining houses are said to have 
been used as show and warerooms: but the whole 
of the premises have been, of course, rebuilt 
many years. In a pleasant gossiping convers 
tion between Nollekens, the sculptor, and Bettews, 
a friend of Hogarth, related in Smith's “ Life of 
Nollekens,” the following allusion to the works 
and its situation is made:—* The fe ( 
just below the bridge, upon the site of Lord 

artery’s House. ‘My father worked for them 
at one time,’ said Nollekens. ‘Yes,’ replied Bet- 
ews, ‘and Sir James Thornhill for 





a-dozen china plates by Sir James, which he 
bought at Mr. H ‘s sale.* Paul ea | 
painted for them. The cunning ed 


very white and delicate ware, but t 


any more for ballast, and the consequence was 


irs , i regre t no view of the 
A pete oe ae enamel’d with a group of co- FE ty ag wally be ee and their 
. ourec rers ‘ r 
aya ei Agi. | green and golt Solin of green husks, and pea- | ahs slute site is not, as far as I am aware, 
: * BOYER. | Six Egg-S ; ne lan of the locality. 
Tn = former of these two letters it will have | Cups, blue and whi an one oN The body of the Chelees chins is soft, and very 
-— a “tangy Maen mention is made of a “ mould | One pair Foxes Heads, for drinking cups. frequently uneven—.¢. it has often the appearance 
of ei of Britannia.” This was one | A large and elegant Ink-Stand, enamel'd and richly | of being unequally mixed. One of its pecul 

igures produced at Chelsea or Derby, | finished with burnished gold. is that it would bear no fresh exposure to the 


and } é 7 > : 
nor ong hie le great rarity. One was, not long | 4 Pair of beautiful Caudle Cups, covers and stands | heat of the kiln, and consequently could not be 
> . Ce — -acoc , . ? ’ °  —=EeEeeeeeeeeeeee 
amented decease, presented to the| acock pattern, enamel’d with gold medallions, 


museum of my late friend Mr. Bateman, and is | festoons of green husks, and richly gilt. * These are mentioned by Walpole as twelve earthen 


there proscrvec One pair of fist ~ ’ atic he peti 
vag . | > pe gures, Shakespear Mi + | plates in blue and white delft, painted wi 
During the time the Chols |  biseuit. Tinea t and Milton, in of the Zotiac by Sir Jokn Thornhill, in August, 1711, 


I Remain, with Respect, 


oe 


arsenate 





a and Derby works | Si 


Were carried on conjointly, 


— 





the proprietor held | 
| 


x Finger Cups and st 


ands, enamel’d with fe 
of green flowers and . ee 


gold edge. 





at Mrs. Hogarth’s sale. They were bought for — 
and are said to have been of Dutch make, and t 
by Thorn! il’. 








es 
—— 
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re-painted and altered. The second application 
of heat would most probably end in the entire | 
cracking and destruction of the piece. The body 
was not so compact as the Derby, and of very 
different general character from Worcester. 

The earliest examples made at Chelsea I believe 
to have been the ordinary white with blue patterns, 
after the Delft and other makes; and in these 
early days no marks were used. The glaze, too, 
was somewhat thick and clumsy, and unevenly 
laid on. A little later on, oriental patterns were 
copied very successfully, both in blue and white 
and in mixed colours, and the potting became 
careful and less clumsy. Some early specimens | 
of cups and saucers copied from oriental patterns, 
which I have seen, are sunereeas oe potted, and 
bear a wonderfully close resemblance to the ori- 
ginals, both in body and in ornamentation. The 
best oriental specimens which could be had were, 
however, used as models, as were also those of 
France and Germany ; and very soon the articles 
produced at Chelsea most successfully rivalled | 
the best productions of Dresden and Sévres, both | 
in modelling, potting, colouring, and glazing. 
The colours were remarkably fine and vivid ; and | 
as only the best artists were employed as painters, | 
the pieces produced were extremely choice and 
good. Many of the landscapes, of which Bore- 
man (or Bowman) was for a long time the chief 
painter, are in most exquisite taste, both in 
colouring and choice of subject. The groups of 
figures, historical, mythological, or otherwise, are, 
too, remarkably fine, and evince a correct taste 
and a high degree of manipulation on the part of 
the artists employed. In modelling, Bacon, Nolle- 
kens, and many other of the most eminent men 
were em wee | and the figures they produced 
were of the highest possible degree of beauty. 

In flowers and insects, the Chelsea painters 
were particularly happy and successful, and they 
had a peculiar “ knack” in “ accidental arrange- 
ment” which produced a most pleasing effect. 
Thus, on a plate or dish, the little groups or single 
sprigs of flowers were often thrown on, as it were, 
“ hap-hazard” along with butterflies, bees, lady- 
cows, flies, moths, and other insects, and thus 
produced a pleasing, because an apparently un- 
studied, effect. I have now before me some leaf- 
shaped dishes belonging to a dessert service 
(marked with the red anchor), in which the 
flowers and insects thus disposed are painted in 
the most exquisite manner, and produce a far 
more pleasing effect than if arranged systemati- 
cally over the surface. 

The raised flowers, arranged on vases and other 
ornar ental pieces, ara usnallwiof/erteere's good 
character, and are well painted, and the birds and 
figures which are introduced along with them are 
also very nicely and carefully m . 

Specimens of Chelsea china are to be found in 
most collections, both public and private, and 
being much sought after, usually produce high 
prices when offered for sale. It may be well, as 
a guide to collectors, to quote the prices which 
have been realised in some few instances. In the 
Bernal collection were the following:— 


A pair of oval Dishes, crimson borders, painted with 
birds, butterflies, and fruit, sold for thirteen guineas. 

A pair of beautiful globular scalloped Vases and 
covers, deep blue, painted with exotic birds, with 
pierced borders and covers of the highest quality, 
were bought by Mr. Addington for £110 5s. 

A imperfect (chipped) Cup and Saucer, with festoons 
raised in white, sold for a guinea. 

Another Cup and Saucer, with flowers and crimson 
drapery edge, sold for three guineas and a half. 

A beautiful two-handled Cup and Saucer, with me- 
dallions of cupids in pink, and striped gold sides, 
realised twenty-one pounds. 

An Ecuelle, cover, and stand, with pink scalloped 
rey delicately-painted sprigs of flowers, sold 

or £27 6s. 


_ At the sale of the late Queen Charlotte's collec- 
tion, the Chelsea porcelain realised in many 
instances ps exorbitant prices. At the Straw- 
berry Hill sale a pair of cups of the famed claret 
colour, without saucers, enriched with figures of 
gold, sold for 25 guineas. Another pair, 
blue, with gold figures, sold for 17 guineas; 
and a similar pair, with groups of flowers on a 
ground of gold, made £11 6s. At the sale of the 
Angerstein collection a pair of bleu-de-roi vases, 
with paintings, were bought by Lord Kilmory for 








; 100 guineas. Another pair, pink and gold ground, 


with paintings, and with open-work lips, realised 
142 guineas. A single vase and cover, from 
Queen Charlotte's collection, sold for 106 guineas ; 
and a pair of splendid globular vases and covers, 
with paintings of Bathsheba and Susanna, realised 
the enormous sum of 203 guineas. 

In the British Museum are some good examples 
of Chelsea porcelain, presented to that Institution 
in 1763; and in the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy, in Jermyn Street, are also some excéllent 
specimens, which can be examined by the col- 
lector. The Foundling Hospital, too, 

a remarkably fine blue vase, richly gilt and 
painted, which was presented to that excellent 
institution in 1763, during the time the works 
were in the hands of Mr. Sprimont, by Dr. 


ee 


Garnier. Of this beautiful vase we give a repre- 
sentation on the accompanying engraving, and 
also an extract from the minutes of the hospital 
relating to it :— 

! Foundling Hospital.—At a Meeting of the Com- 
mittee, Wednesday 20, April, 1763, the Treasurer 
acquainted the Committee that he has received from 
Dr. Geo. Garnier a fine vase of porcelain, made at 
Chelsea. 

Resolved,—That the Treasurer be desired to direct 
that a glass case be made for the safe keeping of the 
said vase, to be placed in the Committee-room of 
this hospital. , 

The vase has been broken, but is still preserved, 
and is now, at the time I write, in the Loan 
Museum, at South Kensington. I am informed 
that the committee of the Foundling Hospital 
have had liberal offers made them for the pur- 
chase of the vase,—which = have, I am happy 
to say, very properly declined. 

The earliest imens of Chelsea ware have no 
mark, and can only be judged by the body, the 

style of workmanship, and the glaze. 
ut it is difficult correctly to ap — many 
examples, especially those in whic! - oe 
alone was Cheleea work on foreign ies. In 
many of the old examples the marks produced 
by the tripod are said to be indicative of the 
Chelsea works; but this is by no means to be 
relied on, as the same appearances are found on 
the productions of other works. I have in my 
own collection specimens of undoubted Chelsea 
on which the three spots produced by the tripod, 
or triangle, are to be seen ; but I have also speci- 
mens of other fabrics where the same appearances 
are perhaps even more distinct than on them. 
e general distinctive mark of Chelsea is an 
anchor—sometimes drawn with the pencil, at 


others raised from a hollow mould; and this is 
used either singly, two together, or in conjunc- 
tion with one or more It is usually 
said that the raised anchor is the oldest mark ; 
but this.can scarcely be the case, for instances 
are known where, on the same set, the raised 
anchor appears on some of the pieces, while the 
anchor drawn with the pencil occurs on others.* 
This being the case, it is difficult to decide which 
is the oldest ; but, jrdging from the workmanship 
of the specimens I have examined, 1 should feel 
inclined to say that the earliest mark was the 
simple plain anchor, drawn on the piece with the 
hair-pencil, in the colour which the workman 
happened to have in use at the time. It has been 
asserted that the mark of the best kind of por- 
celain was an anchor in gold, and of the inferior 
an anchor in red. This is, however, erroneous— 
the quality of the body had nothing whatever to 
do with it, and I believe the iden anchor is 
never found on pieces except ohare gold is used 
in the ornamentation. 

One of the most, if not the most, interesting 
marks connected with Chelsea occurs on a cream 
ewer belonging to Mr. W. Russell, the Accountant- 
General.. One of the marks — 


ascribed to the Bow works (of which 

shall give a notice in a future number) 

is the triangle; and in the Museum 

of Practical Geology is a cream ewer bearing 
this mark in the paste. This specimen was 
formerly in the Straw Hill collection, and 
afterwards in Mr. Bandinell’s. The cream ewer 
es to Mr. Russell is moulded in the same 
mould, and is, in fact, identically the same as 
the one in the Museum, but has, in addition to 
the above mark, the word “Chelsea” and the 
date “1745” upon it. The mark and the words 
“ Chelsea, 1745,” are graved, or scratched, in the 
soft fe before firing, and, of course, under 
the glazing. This mark is particular!y interest- 
ing and curious, as being, in connection with 
the triangle, usually ascribed to Bow,—as being 
the earliest dated example of English porcelain 
known,—and also as being the only dated ex- 
ample of Chelsea china which has come under 
my notice. This example, and the occurrence of 
the triangle with the name of Chelsea, has not 
hitherto been noticed by any writer on the his- 
tory of the Chelsea works. 


I here give an engraving of an elegant little 
scent bottle, in my own collection, which bears 
the embossed anchor. The bottle has a con- 
tinuous landscape running around it, 
which is beautifully pencilled, and is evi- 
dently of early work. The mark here 
engraved, of the exact size, is a raised 
oval, im on the bottom of the ; 
piece, and bearing an anchor in relief. The plain 
anchor, drawn in red, here given, I have , 
copied from @ leaf-shaped dessert dish of | 
early workmanship. dish is beauti- 
fully painted in small groupe and sprigs of 
flowers, thrown indiscriminately on the surface, 
and intermixed with well-painted insects. Tle 





* I know of one service of flowered cups and saucers 
where the whole of the saucers have the raised anchor, and 
the cups bear the usual anchor drawn in red, 
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mummies 5 
“there ia’no reason” for supposing this to be the | 
case, and I am inelined te Felieve they are really SELECTED PICTURES, ‘ 
. what I have named them, Chelsea.. 
. [t wotld-léeate my notice of the marks of the 
Chelsea works*incomplete, were I not to intro- 
dice :the,, mark which , for. a time, used to ; 
denote the fusion*of ‘these works into: those of } 
Derby: “-When - Mr.« Duesbury. purchased the 
* Ghelsea oworks; and ‘atriod on the two 
*£.. together, he.added the -letter D to the 
«Chelsea anchor,* thus:  and,this is the 
mark* which denotes what is known to 
collectors as “ Derby Chelsea” ware, and 


IN THE POSSESSION OF JOIN PENDER, B89, 
CRUMPSALL HOUSE, MANCHESTER, 


BARTHRAM’S DIRGE. 
J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., Painter. D. Desvacher, Engraver 
Some, if not much, general truth there is in ¢ 
remark made by Mr. Ruskin, in his “ me 
the Principal ‘Pictures in the Royal ; 
in the year 1858, on Mr. Paton’s ‘ Bluid 


ish i in, but very elegant form; and! the 
se i eg ahsthe ride and insects is ex- § 
tepmily good. » Thewform of the anchor 
A varied,«as is natural to -be supposed <ac- 
cording: to. the) idea of the workman, )and 
it wes ‘oceasionally dtava with «the» cable -at- 
tached.».The accompanying is.notean 
‘unusual form, ahd: is to~beifourid -in 
red,-and, blue, arid, browr. » The nest I 
-give-is from @ mark in ‘gold, and other 
varieties are also subjoined. | “ot 


flESd GC: 


The néxt ‘mark I engrave is of two “anchors, 
shown in the accompanying Wood. 
This mark” occasionally* occurs, 
ahd is to be’ found ‘on ‘a small vase in 
the Musetim of Practical Géology, Jer- 
Street. Thdé'vase is of deep blue 
peacocks, “and is painted*in com- 
merits and richly gilt.” An anchor and ‘a 
or an’ atichor’ and® two swords,” are not 


which,, being .of comparative Tarity, is eagerly 
sought after. ees 4 
* It may be well, perhaps, to notice a curious 
mark whichI described in my account of “ Salo- 
pian China,” * for the purpose of suggesting that 
it may have been engraved for marking on porce- 

* lain made at Ganghley, and intended 


to pass as “ Chelsea-Derby.” . This 

» mark ‘I dias ‘It occurs on a 
Derby copper plate (fora mug), and repre- 
sents a landscape—a river, with swans 


sailing, trees on either side, boat with fishermen, 
sailing boat, &c.; and in the background a bridge, 


then exhibited in the Gallery. He sys] 
regret the et gloom which at present cha- 
racterises this artist's work ; Art may face horror 
but’ should ‘not dwell with it. The greatest 
painters habitually .have chosen cheerful or 
serene subjects; and if Mr: Paton will pai 
them more frequently, he would feel the real 
power of a frightful one’ more, when there is 
need ‘for him to paint it.” However 

put on the canvas, the pleasure derived from the 
contemplation of such a picture as Mr. Ruskin 
alludes to, or of the one here engraved, 


is 
qualified by the ‘sadness of ‘the theme. ae 
would not always have Art coleur de rose; it is 
well sometimes to make it the teacher of unpalat- 
able truths, and of lessons men are unw: to 
learn because they are distasteful. ~~ ° 


unusual marks, afd I here engrave an elegant | f» GE 5 
: . z hit 3 a church with ruins to the left, and a tall, gab! 
+ be M9 corte hapa t ee building,” 6ver which are the words <* Sutton 
Hall” to the “right, above which are the words 
“English Hospitality.” “It is also well te bet 
that all~china bearing the well-known or <)> 73 oP it ie nae 
golden anchor must not be taken to be Chelsea, ome a raga supplied the artist 
for I have in my own collection examples which bi va sunzect <a of hai 2 et Pa 
are undoubtedly the production “of ther works, | «,, Par, se 
on which these marks occur. ee, “taken down by i. gow yc (he iri of 
It is impossible for mie to conclude this notice Dou v9 ont Some , Pores. 1 in” hi 
of the Chelsea China Works without expressing | ~ 008 > Tt however, that the 


an earnest hope that the new matter I have : Ast te - res 2 
brought forward towards a history of this im- Pathe, eee im Bay — eee " 
portant establishment, may_be the means of eS ee li , filled Bos SP 
stimulating inquiry, and may léad to many, im- Rasta : geo Mic Po mad tr & ot in by 
portant facts connected with its history being “The hero” of the att x4 oy 
brought to light. . As I stated_in the outset, the =e shifter be any? + wee Scott, 
history of these works is*extremely obscure, and brotl Peis ney had oa ly 


but little has hitherto been known, that is re- : ead 
, ; ; .--. | was afterwards buried, at her request, near | 
liable, connected with them. After much anxious usual place of meeting ; which may seso 


inquiry and investigation I*have, however, suc- | , . : - 
ceeded in”getting together a large amount of new his bemg a So ~F BONY er he was, 








information relating to them, which’cannot fail the burn.” . The dead man > 
to be of service to the collector. 3 | buried “ at the mirk midnight. 


To Chelsea most of the porcelain works of the “ They shot him dead at the Nine-Stone Rig, ~ 
last century were indebted for workmen and for Beside the: Headless Cross, : 
models ; and ‘the “success of that establishment And they left him lying, in his blood, 
was certainly one of the principal incentives in ee ae 
the formation of many of them. The connection 
to be traced between Chelsea and nearly.all the 
early china manufactories of the kingdom is very 
striking, and shows how essential it is that, to |... uber 
understand the as of one, that of the whole | The verses which have suggested - Mr.*Paton'’s 
should be studied. * Every little scrap of infor- { picturé run thus:— ~~ ° 
mation, in a case of this kind, becomes valuable, ‘ : ’ 

“ made a bier of, the broken bough, J 


and may lead ultimately to the clearing up of The tour and the gray 
Aina the bate hifi to 


; 
r 
3 
3 


The vase, which is remarkably well formed, is 
a of s later date than the scent bottle en- 
graved on the preceding page. The raised flowers 
are beautiful in their elaine, and the colour- 
ing is extremely good Between the “ flowers, 
leaves, &c.; are painted on the vase, which is also 
decorated with butterflies, caterpillars, and other 
insects. “ On either side is ‘a cherub’s head, sur- 
rounded by raised flowers. The mark on this 
yase, whichis in the collection 
of my friend Mr, Lucas, I here en- 
grave; it is the usual anchor, pre- 
ceded by a daggér, in red. It is 
worthy of remark that on the in- i 
side of the cover of the centre vase | OBITUARY, 


—a globular cover surmounted by | 


“‘ They dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 
By the edge of the Nine-Stone Burn», 

- And they covered him o’er with the heather flower, 
The moss and the lady fern.” ei: 





: or ne . 
some important point. y an 4a Chapel, 
waked him there y- 


% A lady came e to that lonel bower, 
~ ener ling il ‘nai 

- She tore ing long yellow hair, 
‘and knelt af Barthram’s side, 

“ She bathed him in the Lady-Well, 
His wounds so deep and sair ; 

And she plaited a garland for his breast, 
And a garland for his hair.” 


aa 


LAL LLL IE OLE 











The sculpturesque character of the comes i 
cannot be yarn: : it would serve for a 
monumental alto-relievo. The dead man lies on 
his leafy bier at the foot of the altar, ee 


two.of his vassals, it may be 
borne him thither: the “ yy” whose heart be 
wondering, 
life is 





had won looks with a terrified, yet 
countenance into his face, as she lays 
on his temple, as if to ascertain w 
quite extinct. The principal light, 
from a window. a litt age is on _— 
and has a riatel placed . 

it is the et int. of interest in the Layo 
the whole of which is worked out in the 
finished and delicate manner as regards Kew 
tion, a quality Mr. Paton etd or never 
carry to its extreme limits, wit out any sacrifice 
of freedom in his manipulation. 


e married at the 
ge of twenty-seven, and an increasing family 
compelled him to relinquish 





, & bird, and covered with raised | MR. JOHN CART BURGESS 
oon 8 . | MR. URGESS. 
homers of similar character to those on the vase | Mx. Bunozss” died on the 0th “of February, in 
8 colling the che thas wae pre- | his seventy-fifth year, at Leamington, at the Tesi- 
ia of ammnen Te Gat th mark | dence of his son Mr. John Burgess, a member of 
juit Geteribed rea. -° m the vase " the Sociefy of Water-Colours.. Mr. Burgéss ‘was 
A dingaler mark, communicatea |! member of a family that has been for half a 
to! me by Mr. “Ocievius oe ®e' | century distinguished in “Art. He commenced 
SRP; dese on enne feeall cone’ | the profession as a painter of flowers and fruit, 
mental groups of figures Slonding 2 and his works were always well 
7 - Lady Mary Long. This curious’ mark om their px val 4 4 Bere Seameny, Se 
grave. “In the centre is an anchor, with with those of Ven ih dg Baw Ace: 
eable, in red; on one a pat ii Jb 2 
te mie | inting for teachin 
+ ba aod while’ on the | —-When, as a master, his talent at once sboured 
pot a Sy heriabatel | him a prominent position, which he held during 
Sug int onemrn, in Thi singular | uN 3, mtg ation his pupil sve 
urs . uy. 
Glen iean = —_ — a brother, Mr. H. W. Burgess, _ sho eal : 
cable, and-dagger ane on ies | of eminence. “Mr. Burgess’ was the author of a 
right, and at others on its left side. | sce flower-painting, and treatise on i 
et alt has been surmised that the eabled | "Pective that has gone through several editions. 
anchor ger, or sword, may be Bow ; but 














* See the Art-Journal for March, 1862. * “Book of British Ballads.” Edited by 5. C. Hall. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
BY PROFESSOR ANSTED, M.A., F.B.S. 


I.—PLAINS, TABLE LANDS, HILLS, AND 
VALLEYS. 





Ix a previous paper we have considered the phe- 
nomena of Water as an Art-subject, with reference 
to its influence on the picturesque, and to the 
mode in which it can be delineated. The few 
remarks there offered, as oper or of Science 
towards Art, were suggested partl what others 
have said and done, and partly by the nature of 
the subject, and have been submitted to the 
readers of the Art-Journal with some little hesi- 
tation, as having been written by one who is not 
himself an artist, and who may therefore be sup- 
posed hardly qualified to speak ex cathedrd. They 
must be taken for what they are worth, and they 
may perhaps have some useful influence and 
t some useful hints. 
the delineation of water requires a know- 
ledge of chemistry and physics, there cannot be 
a doubt that the peg = ~~ ape en in 
need of some help from geo an ysical 
phy. The x tiat anda tank as well as 
eel, those mutual relations that exist in nature, 
to produce what one may call individuality in 
scenery——an effect that enables an observant per- 
son, while comparing what is like, to distinguish 
what is unlike, and that gives to each landscape 
that which makes it differ from all others. 
Every one is aware that the mountain 
of Scotland is an important and essential point, 
distinct from that of Wales or Ireland. 
scenery of the Alps is as different from that of 
= oe gm - ore of them is from the effects 
obtained in England. The Apennines, in, 
have their own Gumnten and special teateven, 
and it is just the same with other parts of the 
world ; insomuch that when well represented, an 
intelligent critic would expect to discover in this 
manner alone the country a picture is intended 
to illustrate. 
And it is not merely from differences of atmo- 
heric effect that these distinctions are drawn. 
0 doubt the clouds have something of a different 
——- in different countries. An Italian 
sky is not to be imported ready made into a 
British landscape wile tanpenalipe Distances are 
shown in quite another way, for the air has a 
different kind of clearness in the sunny climates 
of the Mediterranean, and even the clouds are 
recognisable. But the rocks are just as easily 
identified: the form of the surface is distinct 
because of the different arrangement of the rocks 
—the weathering is peculiar, because the material 
is another, or in another state—the colours, the 
shapes, and the general effects are all those of 


the country itself. Precisely the same might be 
said of a Spanish landscape. The characters are 
even less familiar, for they have been seldom 


studied, and Spain unfortunately has rarely been 
visited by landscape artists. Artists will find out 
some day how much they have missed. But the 
landscape in Spain also is sui generis, and that 
because of the physical phy of the country. 
If England is a country of hill and dale, arisin 
from a maximum of geological variety, 
Switzerland is a land of mountains, in is 
beyond all comparison a land of ¢ table- 
— —_ other — visited districts in the 
of Kurope and Afri 
- “3 pe ca are lands of steppes 
_ Scenery, so far as the frame-work of solid rock 
18 concerned, is compounded of the geological 
structure and the i of the dis- 
i logical structure and 
the nature of the rock, because the form and the 
mode of weathering is thus indicated, and thus 
affects a country,—physical phy, because 
the fact as to whether the rock is on high table- 
land or low plain, in mountain or in valley, 
ines to a large extent its outline. 
Although by no means invariably, there is still 
a —_ frequent be ra between rocks and 
of scenery—between and physical 
geography ; and, for the sake of Sooreniiate we 


may with advantage regard rocks as consisting 


of two classes, each class co: with the 
kind of ansaay dhint is 6 mach Stadler ania? 
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bed of the streamlet, ere it has yet joined ‘the 
stream in which it is to be cantlonied up. 

though, as will be evident, no definite 
line can be drawn between two classes of rocks or 
of scenery which in the very nature of things 
belong to and pass into one another, still there is 
another way of regarding the difference, and 
therefore of helping our illustration. The first 
and tamer kind of scenery is chiefly or entirely 
the result of water action, either as it deposits in 
— layers the varieties of water-moved mate- 
rial ; or as it scoops out by its force and mecha- 
nical power a deep and wide channel 
substances once accumulated ; or lastly, as it floats 
over the sea in huge islands of ice, and from time 
to time lets fall a hill of gravel and boulders, 
brought as ballast from some distant mountains 
or shores. Just in the same way, and nearly to 
the same extent, may fire be as the 
active element in producing the results seen in 
mountain districts—fire hardening and altering 
the soft, water-deposited materials—fire, or heat, 
in lifting them up when hardened from the great 
laboratory of nature far below, out of sight—fire 
in melting and sending out the floods of lava, 
which are sometimes so characteristic of certain 
kinds of mountain scenery. Without, then, ad- 
hering too strictly to mere formal accuracy, let 
us consider generally as os to one 
or the other of these geological and physical 
geography definitions, and now endeavour to 
make out the of stratified aqueous rocks, 
as developed in plains, hills, or valleys. 

We have seen that the great geological fact, at 
the foundation of the class of phenomena which 
we have here to consider, is what is called tech- 
nically stratification, with its attendant conse- 

uences. Asa simple matter of observation it is 
amiliar to most people that the common lime- 
stones, and sandstones, and also the clays, where 
they show any structure, are arranged in layers, 
or strata, more or less regularly , and 
although very often there is difference be- 
tween upper and lower beds, there is often no 
interruption in the order. This heaping of un- 
like things upon like in an orderly fashion 
induces much of what is most characteristic in 
the class of scenery we are considering. Where 
it exhibits itself undisturbed, it induces those vast 
steppes and flat plains, often barren, but some- 
times uniformly covered with a rich but mono- 
tonous vegetation, that extend widely in northern 
ond costern Buvope, and for mene wide in 


the came ind, and Australia, in its great plains, 
is another si instance. Undisturbed strati- 
fication is, almost of necessity, level unbroken 
ground ; but whenever it is lifted above the level 
pay er mae tage a, Aang 

ibit systematic figures, orming valleys—often 
as beautiful in its broken and picturesque pecu- 
liarities as the plain for its flatness and monotony. 

But, while are very extensive level tracts 
on the earth, derived from large expanses of 
stratified rock at low levels, there is also occa- 
sionally, even in the most monotonous stratifica- 
tions, and ly where there has been a 
change in the nature of the deposit, sufficient 


movement and variety of surface to produce great, 


But we must sa 
about the causes which have 

poy oh rawr? np and dst 
o causes in ing u i 
absolute horizontality ia may cases. It a the 
more necessary to explair. these points, as it is 
thus that the flat and unpi ue is general! 
made interesting and pleasing. To rh aera | 
them we must again use the language of geology. 

Rocks once ited as mud, or in hori- 
zontal beds of any kind, at the bottom of water, 
must ly have been buried under a repe- 
tition of similar material, and, disappeared for a 
long period from the surface, exposed first and 
always to great pressure from the water and 
mud above; next to a drying process, as time 
went on, and the water was f and farther 
removed from them; then to a hardening and 
cementing of the.particles together, and often to 
contraction while this was going on; and then, 
finally, to certain changes that go on in the great 


Fs 


laboratory of nature w er solids are exposed 
for a very long while to uniform tem ure in 
the deep recesses of the earth. That this uniform 


temperature is a deal higher than the tem- 
wavgpe fg, 07 tong hw atte Age 
, is known from observation. While thus 
mud and sand were being converted into com- 
pact limestone and hard sandstone, the rock, as 
it formed and hardened, seems to have been 
affected by systems of cracks and fissures, occa- 
sioned by the contraction of the mass on parting 
with some of its water; and no doubt the mass 
remained in the same state, gradually becomin 
converted into compact rock, for a long oatel 
Then, for some reason which we need not here 
consider, it was acted on by subterranean forces, 
and lifted up. This lifting in some 
affected very tracts of the earth at the same 
time, and was, no doubt, exceedingly slow, not 
exceeding, perhaps, a few inches in a year. But 
7 elevation oe many cases, very steady for 
a long period, and ended in bringing up again 
so ths cartons, in many places, certain parts of 
rocks. It was also ial, so that it involved a 
breaking up of the rock along a certain line, and 
lifting line to the surface, or near it, without 
lifting the whole mass. There are thus fractures 
in rocks, and lines of fracture, often forming 
sea-cliffs, or nearly vertical natural walls of rock, 
or st ly escarped hill sides, such as are not 
mnuseal in our own coum . Now it is just in 
roportion as the tilting been more or less 
ded, and as we are nearer to or farther from 
the line along which it has chiefly acted, that the 


number of such esca’ faces of rock is greater 
or smaller. In E the degree of tilting 
that the rocks have is considerable, 


and ranges of hill, not alwa, “ lofty, nor always 
strongly marked, but ly very pi ue, 
lenante with gentle of valley, and thus 
characterise — scenery. Without im nt 
rivers, and with no wide valleys swept 

rents, we thus variety and beauty 
of contour of the surface of the country ; 
and this, combined with the results of @ warm, 
damp atm ensures for us a varied land- 
scape, with vegetation at all seasons. A 
similar island in shape to our own, with less 
mixture of rocks, or a geological structure less 
complicated, would, beyond all a 
very different ea ng features ; these 
would certainly less valuable to the artist, if 
the alternate ridges and valleys, stretching —_ 
from the south-west to the north-east, were 
bare, as in the weald of Kent and Sussex. 

The a as geo call them— 
mean expression 
chanical p thre from below 
surface of different rock, more or less fractured— 
involve not only a tilting up and bringing to or 
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ber of rocks once deeply | tion. At trees stand out from the sides, , and contributes much to i 
mal + hp ittle detached ts. Here and the coast. the picturesque effect of 
created | there is i 
deed, the 





Caverns are, however, 80 
| all broken limestone districts, and are so pecu- | appearance, arising from : : 
liar in their style of beauty, that we must say decay. Elsewhere there are varieties 
a few words concerning them in a separate rare nape ti A ys pane oe i 
paragraph. _ strictly resemble marble. 2 
The limestones of the middle period, ; i : 
oolites or roe-stones of England, and the hard, all limestones ; and as their peculiar broken 
white, and yellow limestones of the Continent, _ picturesque features arise from the meds neki 
»« varied, but on the whole present every- | they have been formed, a few words here concern- 
First of all we have the chalk—a limestone 80 ore modern | them will not be ou sol 
oh - ] | img ! t of place. 
t, and so | with the mud now : 
the of the Atlantic, that one can hardly | But there are many strik- | 
doubt its being due to similar cause. But chalk | ing examples of rocky limestone scenery of the 
i France, and wherever else it | secondary period. The Rock of Gibraltar isoneof that has tri perco: Pn 
is not only @ limestone, but | these. Itis aa ea gees pty quarter. Narrow crevices have been converted into tortuous 
properties. It is wonderfully | If we enter t bay at night, one first sees the passages ; portions once open have been entirely 
, and is very wet while in the | noble mass of rock in the grey morning, like a filled, or nearly choked up with débris, and vast 
o very soft. to the air it | couching lion ready to epring,—the highest peak sheets and columns of limestone have been f 
in some places the hardening is so | is perhaps just con ars e mist that so often _ by the slow eporation of water in 
considerable as almost to alter its nature. But | hovers ; and it would be difficult to forget | while masses of rock quite as 
even without that, the hard chalk is a remarkable | the impression made, since there is nothing to | cleared out and washed away by a rapid 
rock. Admirably shown in various cliffs on our | which one could compare it. Seen again from | in another part. All that is most pi i 
coast, in all its perfection of picturesque beauty, | the Mediterranean side, approaching the Gates of _ produced entirely by the action 
it is here and there present in detached frag- | Hercules, that so long shut in all that was re- | rally very slow in depositing, but 
ments that seem to resist, while in fact | garded as im t to the civilised world, the | rapid in removing. It is, ‘ 
readily yield to, the sea. The “ N les,” that Greet is equally fine, though the form is more | cavern scenery is 
westward from the Isle of Wight, are ex- | pyramidal : if one watches it as it gradually | effects are too gloomy, and 
ts; and similar | sees nts oo while crossing from the African varieties of light and shade, and the 
ps chalk than the | side, the t is not less satisfactory, either to | influence of air, to be pleasing in a pi 
rest, form similar needles on the opposite side of | the artist or the traveller. It would be difficult | ever curious and interesting to 
the Channel, at Eiretat, in Normandy. to exaggerate the picturesque beauty of this lime- | effects there are also, are more 
There are many peculiarities of form assumed | stone mass. But the greater part of Spain con- | tesque, 
Bong ew oo sep gai = tle | sists also of limestone, flat on the surface, broken | in a pictorial and Art sense. 
sf et a eg | rt etn acs y ip | rly gece immer nyo a 
- ae — —_ from - re action of | ravines. Here comes in the most remarkable cai, & ae thr white po pe 
ger ee ; , - . : 
Se en ee ee a anges ne ce |r any warmth of Zt. "Coree cal 
form, in spite of a change of condition, is said to | rent in hard rock, abrupt and wenn | a an - oh i variety i introduced, 
Fore ; eae of the Caucasus, where | because not indicated in ony way, but when | green vegetation pings out trem the crevices 
Seodened fom chal Sac race eve deosaed | of testers ted of mapanblo clothing) tin | oft “pe re 
as retaining the soft, rounded form of the chalk. | we have already intimated, is 2 ng Sh of i . : Fp 
4 Chalk is not, however, the only form of soft | Spanish scenery, and it is one that has yet to be 
imestone, though it is certainly in England one | done justice to by the artist 
of the most familiar. In coral districts there, A little of this character is seen in Derbyshi 
are some varieties of coral rock very easily | in the rocks of the carboniferous od. Hore 
ene nameey but they are never ro always | also, there are deep chasms of the wildest | ater, elsewhere absent, here 
cqqueniy rwemggy A+ gene spe — | most exquisite beauty, but they are much wider | meanders at the bottom ; the 
- There m1 i instan i 
some of the West Indian iSlands, and in many Pcie end thas a oe oe ; aod a fe 
— in the Pacific Ovean, good instances of | table-land is wanted. I f contrast wi woken, rugged, suggestive forms 
anciful and grotesque forms thus produced. | the table-land - In Spain, we travel over | lines. In respect limestone is often 
But they rarely extend over wide areas, and are,  deotosen el int ne es | See en eee 
for the most part, more Aes may a eRe oc 6 yd travel in valleys, and are _ indicated transitions. P 
turesque. — a a ry table-land. A deal of , Of Sanp and Sanpstonz there is also 
Harder limestones w of the torrent bed at e bottom of | be said. It ies i 
































cial are of various kinds. The | the ravine i . : ot a : 
buil : ravine is also absent in Derbyshire, and | limestone, and 
oe of the middle of England, seen | that beautiful part of England there is litle of ing, bat in form j 
Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and Oxfo a ae, | the extreme ptness that characterises the however, of many 


reaching as far as Yorkshi shire, and | larger country. Still, both in Derbyshire and in | in most i i 
wonderfully Raby enge Sy tye ridges, | the romantic dales of Yorkshire, and to a great | stone. Geologically, the tracts of land where 
Downs, which are chalk, and equally diff uth | extent also in Somersetshire, the limestone | sand rock underlies the soil, or where sand isat 
trom the picturesque limestone habla of werent | scenery is not only very fine in itself, but com- | the surface, is both larger and more numerous 
onl of ¥, i ills of the west | bines wood and water with rock : rt a 
t orkshire, of Lancashire, and of Ac wi to an extent not | than the limestone districts; but they have, per 
Derbyshire. Elsewhere in Europe pg, ama ob surpass. And yet, how seldom do we see haps, less artistic value. 
stones of this part of the geological period these fine rocky bits in the work of our landsca ft sand blown by the winds abounds on some 
also characteristic. In the Jura ot eg — There is Malham Cove, and Go ae in large tracts in the interior of con- 
subordinate mountain range. In the north of , and High Force, with many other localities | tinents. Africa and Australia both afford im- 
Bavaria, in a country called the Franconi not indeed unknown, and not unfrequently visited portant examples. But sand dunes are sito 
-eeremnag there is a fine developmen ® heed A Sagsene of the picturesque, but, compared | common enough wherever there are loose sands 
imestone, in a low table-land se lit, ue great beauty of their rock scenery, very | at the sea bottom. phenomena, attending 
oe — ‘oh = e a | them, however, are more oon ~ interesting 
i ts of limestone scenery i 4 eg ew aes remar: | to the physi than to the artist. 
ing- A long, double line of cliffs, near! wns | for scenery of this kind. ay Pe on the | fuinl chore ia no'went of interest even in mere 
to each other, but on the opposite eidee af te | ranks of the Meuse, where also cliff and broken | loose sand. Like all soft material, it seems 
stream, are often separated by a wide interval rock combine, and are often very fine. At Liége, | under the action of weather either ® 
plain — fs, and sometimes =e in i= in the country near, nr eo fine lime- | smooth rounded surface, or is — 
is are everywhere nearly | same geologi iod. In | sha les. The wide expanses of 908 
pe poses broken, and cheunilien wit, | te th a district similarly broken, | common on ell our coasts, and so often 
odd, grotenjue, detached ‘or semi-detached rocks, | oa y tae we period; and here, indeed, the fully rendered by our artists, are sometimes 
ine orm of ruins or castellated build. | fhe s the limestone rock almost a | ceeded by low hills, or dunes, i 
gments of old ine mountain type, but it strictly belongs to table- | lines or ridges towards the interior, & 
yps and sides, and often it is quite | of th eastern Alps, there is an extension | in a soft curve, conveying the sand 
Me Seah the ruin from form the great a cliff. On a larger scale the ports rest desert 
moving sands occurs in man. 
aati rom Vienna to trata Sf the earth, for itis an important fesse 
limestone also prevails, in such rock that it hardly admits of any Tee 
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tion, and is often unbroken by a single object of 
any kind, except, perhaps, a fragment of an old 
boat, a piece of wreck, or a heap of dead sea- 
weed, if the sea is near, or some whitened 
skeleton of animal or plant, if the district is alto- 
gether inland. 

But soft sands—or, at least, sands by no means 
hard, and in a state to be readily affected by 
water—are common enough in localities. 
Devonshire obtains much of its reputation for 
soft beauty from these rocks. Warwickshire, and | 
many of the other midland counties, and Cheshire, | 
all owe their peculiar features to its presence. | 
In Surrey and Sussex is also a somewhat exten- | 
sive tract of sand rock. The usual peculiarity | 
in all these cases is the existence of very hard | 
indurated stone amongst much perfectly loose 
sand. There is thus a sharpness about the form 
of the solid and durable rock contrasted with 
a round smoothness and want of form about the 
soft sand. 

There is a well-known district on the Elbe, 
between Dresden and the capital of Bohemia, 
usually called the Saxon Switzerland—al 
not much more after the manner of Switzerland 
than is the great Sahara itself—which combines 
much that is really pi ue and beautiful 
with all that is most remarkable and peculiar in 
sand rock scenery. The river and some subsi- 
diary streams have made their way, partly 
direct erosion and partly by undermining, thro’ 
and amongst the crevices and weak ay of 
a small patch of sandstone table-land. Very odd 
and very picturesque is the result. Originally a 
natural gorge or ravine has existed in the sand- 
stone, which is moderately soft and of i 
texture, and through this the river has or, 
perhaps, has gradually eaten out its way; com- 
mencing, it may be, with a single ravine, through 
which water passed, the whole rock oy 
degrees been acted on by the weather until nume- 
rous large, long, and complicated have 
been eaten through it, all the softer material 
being removed, and the harder portions, being 
more or less perfectly cemented, left behind in 
detached fragments, columns, and curiously- 
shaped rocks. On some of these, forts have 
actually been built; others closely resemble 
artificial constructions,—all are illustrations of 
the effect of weather on a common sand rock ; 
and many of them have been rendered more pic- 
turesque by connecting them with rustic et al 

Very different and more picturesque effects 
are, however, obtained in the case of the harder 
sandstones, in many parts of our own country. 
The millstone grit and # the sandstones of the coal 
measures are to be found projecting from the 
surface and forming very adie scenery in York- 
shire, and others of the northern counties. At 
Wharneliffe Park, near Sheffield, and in the 
Yorkshire valleys, there is much fine scenery of 
this kind ; but in all these cases the rock is more 
distinctly stratified, is much harder, and is less 
liable to undermining by erosion than in the 
sandstones before described. 

a old red a in Wales and the border 
counties, in Scotland and in Ireland, is very gene- 
rally a bold picturesque rock, senadiehis (oe its 
fine forms and characteristic masses. The old 
Head of Kinsale juts out grandly into the Atlantic, 
on the south coast of Ireland, and is partly 
pierced by the sea. There are here and elsewhere 
on the Irish shores noble examples of very hard 
rock of this kind, rendered strikingly picturesque 
by the tidal action of the waves an ocean. 

In many cases the colour of 
, m4 to its artistic effect. Not unusually it is 

eeply stained with orange and red, sometimes 
uniformly and sometimes partially. The intense 
and warm colour of the rock in cases fully 
compensates for the absence of much vegetation, 
except indeed lichens, which are always useful 
and telling accessories. Elsewhere the sandstone, 
like the limestone, is grey, but the tint is as dif- 
en as the texture of the rock and the prevailing 
orms. 

_ Waterfalls are not uncommon in sandstone 
districts, and where the rock is distinctly stra- 
tified, they often add much to the effect. In such 
cases the character of the rock is always at once 
recognisable. 

We come next to Cuay Rocks, which, in a gene- 








ral sense, as clearly belong to valleys as limestones 
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| do under ordinary conditions to table-lands, and 


and . The beds of 


enclosed, though far above the 

the water, are often unmistakably 

material. Such is the case with the whole of the 
great valley of the Mississippi, in North Ame- 
rica; and such is the case with the lower part of 


the Nile and the Ganges, the Rhine, and the 


Rhone ; but in the latter examples, the t 
level of the river mud is little p oe the level of 
the water in the river; it is merely wide spread 
on all sides and of great depth. Like other soft 
pay 2 cane Gaya pr smooth, 
or slightly rounded when on a level surface, but 
terminates abruptly in a low cliff, which is almost 
vertical towards the water, whether sea or a river. 
There is little that can be described in of 
this kind, for though not unfrequently very pleas- 
ing, it owes its beauty rather to its vegetation 
than to its form or distinctive features. 

But although mere soft clay formed of alluvial 
mud is but a dull and tame rock, there are many 
hills of diluvial mud and clay, mixed with 
blocks of transported stone, or boulders, whi 
have much influence on scenery,and which entirely 
make up large tracts of country. Hills of this kind 
are at once seen to have nothing to do with moun- 
tains, for they are in a certain sense only heaps 
of rubbish transported from one place and piled 
+> aie ns forms necessarily ~~ 
on this iarity of origin. They are not | 
to be either bold or ceamcteniatia, ont they - 
semble the clay which forms the binding and 
connecting material, not the stones (which may 
be limestone, or sandstone, or even granite), of 
which, notwithstanding, they are almost entirely 
composed. When secon on 6 lange eatin a8 
the north of Norfolk, this transported material 
entirely covers all the natural rocks to a 
thickness, and gives to a district the physical 
features of another. There is little to be said as 
to such masses. They owe their beauty and 
interest almost entirely to vegetation ; but their 
forms are often scooped and modified by long- 
continued atmospheric action on material of un- 
equal and ee hardness. 

Other hills there are, composed indeed of one 
rock, but a due to ne = all ™ 
belong to the present of our subject. 
are water-worn, a their tom is usually 
tame. But many of them are accumulations of 
rock ing to and separated from loftier 
adjacent land, which is itself mountainous, and 
then they are subordinate and flanking ranges. 
Such hills may attain considerable height, but 
they do not for that reason change their cha- 
racter. They are ero — = idiary, and 
tho may eye an imagination 
up F os aches beyond, they do no more 
than this, and remain themselves depressed and 
belonging to the lower lands, the plains, and the 
valleys. 

Outlying hard masses of rock, not swept away 
by the floods or currents which have removed 
soft material from the surface of a district, are 
not unfrequently found in all countries where 
the geology is much varied. There also are hills, 
and her hove their peculiar forms, which are 
more generally the accidental effects of weather- 
ing and than the natural form of the 
rock. Still their shape is much governed in all 
such cases by the nature of the stratification, and 
the angle of inclination or dip of the strata. The 
style and amount of the vegetation will also 
greatly depend on the rock. 

While, then, every kind of rock is capable of 
existing, and may be found in the plains, whether 
low or elevated, in the valleys, whether broad and 
flat or narrow and rocky, and in the hills, whether 
stratified or hea yk mw acc amnensh or pr 

et a general facies belonging to eac 
cok, onl every class of scenery is on the whole 
marked by some one special rock. The low 
plains are often sandstones, the lof plateaux are 
very frequently limestones, the are gene- 
sally dave, uvial or otherwise; but the hills 
are varied. The soft sweep of the chalk downs, 
whether north or south, is not to be mistaken ; 
the equally soft, but apy Aen sand hills 
adjacent in many parts of the south of England 





- It is seen not only in 
the general form, but in all the details—in the 
nature of the t, if there is a cliff, in the 
scooping out of the valley, if there is a brook or 
stream of large size. It is seen in the position 
and relative amount of vegetation, and in the 
nature of the vegetation. 

But it must be remembered, after all, that the 
laws of nature, in reference to the external form 
of rocks, as in many other matters, are very 
much more generally indicated than strictly con- 
formed to in detail. As laws based on facts they 
are no doubt absolute enough, but in their results 
to the eye they admit of infinite modification, 

ing to circumstances. To the artist they 
always indicate rather than command. They are 
tendencies rather than necessities. No doubt the 
rock, whatever and wherever it may be, will show 
in some way its nature by its form, its colour, its 
position, and a thousand minute and undescribed 
peculiarities ; but this nature is not merely its 
mineral nature—it includes the circumstances 
under which it was first formed, and has since 
been changed. It includes a whole host of cir- 
cumstances, varying in every case, and thus it 
requires a deli hand and an observant eye to 
seize on this combination of circumstances, and 
indicate them all without caricaturing some one. 

Everywhere the general outlines of form ina 
landscape are derived from some underlying 
rocky mass, which is an essential part of the 
skeleton of the earth at that particular spot. The 
skeleton is real and exists, but it is clothed in all 
those cases we have been considering with nume- 
rous materials, accumulated and modified 
water and air; and these represent the muse 
and fibre of the living frame. Over these, again, 
and concealing them, are the accumulations of 
soil and the vegetation—the skin and the drapery, 
which round off, tone down, and conceal much 
that is characteristic. In this way are produced 
the apparent mannerism and the tameness that 
oneie mark the classes of scenery we have 
been describing. 

In that tameness, however, there is both variety 
and beauty. The fundamental form also is always 
traceable. Variety of outline, variety of colour, 
and variety of ewer of these is marked 
in every case. ery landscape affords examples 
of all, even when the rock is monotonous; and 
not less so, as may be supposed, when two or 
three conditions of — structure oe 
the liarities of are recognisable. 
py ar on the time and season, and some- 
thing on the individual feelings of the beholder, 
and even on his state of th and temper, in 
obtaining the full effect of such scenery. No 
two observers would agree exactly in their account 


‘ore no two 


of any object in nature, and r 

artists would represent it in precisely the same 

way. We are sometimes apt to forget these very 
wonder because 


important influences, and : our 
neighbour has not seen things with our eyes. 

n another paper we ine — the 
case of mountain scenery, with iar reference 
to the various kinds of rock, the elevation of the 
mountain chains, and the general geological bear- 
ings of the subject. The reader will then be in a 
condition to understand more clearly than at 
present that although the lower hills, the plains, 
and the valleys are water-produced and water- 

ified, still retain an important relation 

on the one hand, and on the 

the modern elevations that have 

i rocks — —— through and 
far above the horizon flanking deposits 
i and spread round their 

no scenery is perfect 

two ideas of present 
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. | tories” in white plaster and the bronzed 

DECORATED LONDON. | warriors above their heads, in the armour of 

: | the fifteenth pe had ee her ig wed 

s : d read to the | in common with one another, nor _ they 
a 2 sober 00 - page Sat haere | the very remotest ve of any association 
oer forgotten, upon the might of genuine | with London and its bridge, and the Prince 


: d Princess of Wales. 
freedom, and the majesty of spontaneous and ~~, t , 
: J e decorations of private houses, on the 
chariched loyeliz. eae fae e — recent occasion, were such as must result 


h a : 
——— os “on ae When the bride from a deliberate rejection of all systematic 


Prince of Wales was received by | action, coupled with a ruling desire to obtain 

= = byt England, and welcomed to her the greatest amount of available space for 
home. We have ourselves learned | spectators. This want of all system was also 

from this magnificent expression of a common ainfully evident in the display of flags. 
sentiment how strong are the bonds that | Now, flags always look well, and they always 
bind us to one another as a nation; and in | carry with them the sentiment of festivity 
other countrie both the princes and the | and rejoicing, unless their combinations and 
people, doubtless, have not failed to appre- | the manner of their display should destroy 
ciate this significant symbol, both of our , their natural characteristics. There was an 
unanimity and our devotedness. abundant display of bunting on the recent 
At such a time as this, and with feelings | great festival, and many of the flags pla ed 
such as these still thrilling in all our hearts, | their isolated parts with most felicitous effec- 
it may perhaps seem almost trifling to take | tiveness. But, at the same time, the general 
any serious notice of the external signs of | effect was most seriously damaged by every 
the national rejoicing. And yet, on more | possible perversity and inconsistency in the 
wature reflection, it would scarcely be pos- | grouping of the flags, while anything a 
sible—nay, it would be altogetherinconsistent, proaching toa truly significant heraldic dis- 
| play must have been sought in vain. Scarcely 


for us at any rate—when we advert to the é I 
reception of the Princess of Wales in London, | @ group of flags had any meaning, or aimed 
' at having any. Here and there a flag was 


to leave altogether out of the question the ; 2 
tal | hoisted reversed or sideways. On London 


artistic pe! which the capital city of the | hot ; 
empire exhibited on so memorable an occa- | Bridge, where the flags blew out in the 
ces. Ours, indeed, is a journal of the Arts, | =p in Seay eer Same ~~ 
when London takes in hand a costly | with every other; 1t was nmark—the 
decoration of itself, for the express purpose | white cross upon Tred, without one representa- 
é giving effect to a great public festival, and | - of England, —iten ee ~ George’s 
ing homage to those whom it delights cross upon white, to the weary 
to honour, it Tessie our duty to came in | monotony, or to suggest the fair alliance 
what guise decogated London awaits the ex- | between . a and = — 
ceremonial. | princess. e searc in vain throughout 
Our contemporaries have not failed to | Laaten for a single banner of the Prince of 
advert to corresponding examples of civic | Wales, or for one of Prince Alfred, or for a 
pageantry in the Face aes and the com- — ag ama ¢ Denmark, or for a flag 

ween those medieval demonstra- | of either Prussia or Hesse. 
Kons and the decorated London of to-day is| But, whatever the failures and the short- 
certainly by no means complimentary to our | comings of our daylight pageantry, when we 
advanced civilisation. It must be borne in | light up the darkness into an illumination, 
mind, however, that now we set about a | we demonstrate our ability to deal with the 
— under very serious disadvantages. | ga8 which modern science has placed at our 
n those earlier days a pageant, even of the | di And, when we entrust our illumi- 
most elaborate magnificence, might be pro- | nations to Defries, and combine gas an 
es with a pe Ld success, simply by | variously eee ie crystals, we leave 
every-day file. Mon tore Sustezes fn thos | city desaratone.  Tiven here we trast offen 
- . es in those orations. Even here we must often 
days that produced pageants ready-made, and | seek in the designs for Art that shall be more 
Thine Pan ae of the ag ca truly artistic, and for heraldry that shall be 
f very different now. We have | more significant because more thorough] 

nothing whatever at hand that we can rely hesilia” Still, the devices which littered 
ete o sn Lor Lyme ca Saee: London at “i —- of — +" ~ 
. ’ ilitary - may well claim m the 
cca mg by any means omitting, tribute of , cordial admiration. A lee 
_ = | wd Lage = cape. It is, in- | line of gas-jets is always beautiful, and the 

= ty impossible for us to produce | jets which are taught to form various fi 
. oe ee really belongs to our own | have also their own brilliant beauty. But 

mes, Or is in any way directly connected | the wind is a sadl werful h 

oh eu ; ’ po enemy, when 
= ves. Or, we might more cor- | the a can cover themselves with no crystal 
it y express the same idea by saying, that | shield. The perfection of illumination which 
it never occurs to us now, when we deter- | Defries exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 


mine on a it, to adopt on a grand in so many other salient points of the di 

scale C4 decoration except such as we | is achieved by tmadee the hv pry b 
> sey yor eo — ‘oe - gees, —- which myriads of gas-jets blaze 
decorated London which received the + in  sonaigipanee & Geico aie 


arrangements for this 
S ee Lanien made as unlike itself | have eon been made perfect: before an- 
. A sy “7 me not London made mag- | other occasion of national rejoicing shall have 
oer ag on in & showy disguise. | arisen, we trust that the skilful and enter- 
tn be - 4 to point out avGing less prising illuminators will have matured their 
ima rf © London Bridge of March, | studies in both Art and heral How far 
— fo rows of Romano-Greek tri- | we may extend onr hopes of a similar profi- 
0 incense; as it would be equally | ciency in our daylight decorators, we Pm by 
no means certain. At all events, we most 


| 





po to vas one sapeenented ae the 
, —— © young Prince and | earnestly desire the next Lond 
yaaa » Dag e8, ~ yaa analy than was | be conaiatent, expressive, oa parts ‘the 
cinted and poe mote page = - a ang of true artists, and the faithful 
yed upon the bridge, The hee ‘ | rellection of existing sentiments. 


d | larity which must in 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF THE 


SCULPTURE OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION 


We have already pointed out 
of the stereographs—the 
Conran’, salih beeeparpe — 
MPANY, which have uated 

brance merely, but the present parece of the 
collections of the Exhibition, so far as they 
be considered to exist in the true oanblense af 
their actual reality. Since we wrote of them, the 
een of slides has been very consi 
augmented; and the more recent 
the series all the attractive pe ak 
— of their predecessors, so that now the 

ibition is fully, as well as faithful repre- 
sented in these wonderful pictures, which repro- 
— the ori ene Seen times. 

'o one objects, which alwa: 
, with a peculiarly vivid lnpreniounns in the 
| stereoscope, the Stere ic Company have very 
| Fightly considered it incumbent on them to devote 
| unusual attention—and these are works in 
ture ; accordingly the sculpture of the Exhibition 


the eminent merits 
slides for the stereo- 
Lonpor 





| has been photographed, and the 
2” | triumphs of the chisel’ sre placed belies’ the 


public, under four distinct conditions. There 
are, first, the slides; then there are small photo- 
graphs of single statues and groups, mounted as 
cartes de visite ; thirdly, there are similar 
—— about three times the size of the last; 
and finally, there are other photographs, like the 
two last-named varieties in their general cha- 
racter, but of considerably larger dimensi 
and consequently in themselves works of Art of 
v t importance. 
t is impossible to estimate too highly the im- 
portance of such works as these photographs as 
ts for refining and elevating the publig taste. 
They are the most powerful and the most 
suasive of instructors in Art, conveying ir 
teaching in the most agreeable and indeed the 
most fascinating manner, and fixing their noble 
lessons as well in the hearts as in the intellects 
of those who study them. Hitherto, sculpture 
has suffered from the difficulty of rendering it 
by means of engraving, and from the impo 
sibility of combining first-rate representation 
with trifling cost. Now, instead of being almost 
the exclusive inheritance of a privileged few, 
sculpture has been photographed into # popu- 
te a new era in 
sculptor’s art. And from hence all true Art must 
necessarily derive inestimable advan since 
familiarity with sculpture cherishes the faculty 
for appreciating the works of the sister Arts. 
The photographs of the Stereoscopic Company 
form a complete gallery of modern sculpture, 
having this rare recommendation, that it may be 
as well as seen. The statues are re 
produced as their authors created them. If the 
marble is ever true to the life, the photograph is 
always true to the marble. These n 
also are admirable from the circumstance of their 
having been executed from the right points of 
view—a a of excellence b 4 
importance, which is not invariably presen 
all ey phs of sculpture. We have carefully 
ial the euamaples now under our consit 
tion, and we are not able to particularise § 
single instance of unsatisfactory representation. 
The printing, again, is equally good—the tone of 
colour, the lights and with the delicate 
and subtle -tints and reflected lights, rie 
all been treated with the same observant 
thoughtful care, and the same artistic skill. 
The collections comprehend almost every 1m 
portant and interesting work that was | 
in the Exhibition, the exceptions being, in most 
cases, the result of some restrictions Pp by 
either the sculptors or the oy etors of 
works upon the operations Pp pene 
To this Conan owe a debt of gratitude; 
fortunate it was that the Royal mma 
selected them to monopolise the work at 
International Exhibition ; or, to er 
rectly, lucky it was for the public that the oan 
Stereoscopic Company offered to the Royal © 
missioners a la sum than any competitor, 





and so got the contract. 
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| the drawings. It will be sufficient to mention 
ILLUSTRATED | hanes ot Messrs. Wolf Harrison Weir, Cole 
_* _man, Harvey, and Zwecker—all of them eminent 
NATURAL HISTORY as p Soma in the department of natural 
Ts history, to indicate the judgment bestowed on the 
Ir is nearly three years since Messrs. | Rout- selection; and Messrs. iel were employed to 
ledge and Warne commenced the publication, in | engrave the (ag one The united labours of 
monthly numbers, of a book on natural history, these gentlemen have resulted in the production 
the authorship of which was undertaken by t _ of three noble volumes, the last of which has just 
Rev. J. G. Wood, a gentleman whose previous been completed. ; Ma 
writings, in connection with the subject, showed | The science of Zoology—using the word in its 
him to be eminent!y qualified for the task. The widest sense—is one in which t are but few 
work was to be illustrated, and the best artists persons who do not feel some interest: Mr. Wood, 
the publishers could find were engaged to make | therefore, in choosing and arranging his mate- 


GROUP OF BRITISH SHREWS. 


bilities and moderate memory should not be | animal life can be brought within the compre- 
acquainted with the general odties of zoology, | hension of all who care to ouniine See epee | — haw ooh See et ee. 
and possess some knowledge of the representative | varieties of form and colour wit "The true | It is this judicious treatment which must render 


animals which serve as of each group, tribe, | Almighty clothes His living poems. 
or family; for when silos of the ser sae object of soology ie not, ae some ickoe in ee 
diction with which it is embarrassed, the study of | to arrange, to number, and to ticket animals in 





inquiry into the Life-nature, and not only the 
* THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL History. By the Rev. oy into . 


a formal inventory, but to make the study an | 


/ 





rials, appears to have adapted them more to the 
popular mind than to the scientific student— 
though the requirements of the latter are amply 
| rw for. “Owing,” he says, “to the inor- 
imate use of pseudo-classical phraseology, the 
fascinating study of animal life has been too long 
considered as a profession or science restricted to 
a a few, and interdicted to the many until 
t ve undergone a long a ticeship in its 
iminary formule. Sn docaly | rooted ie this 
idea, that the popular notion of a scientific man 
is of one who possesses a fund of words, and not 
of one who has gathered a mass of ideas. There 
is really no reason why any one of ordinary capa- 


f the scientific character of the subject, and he 
h ght to render his work vital and anecdotal 


the volumes so attractive, and entitles the history 
to the distinctive appellation of “ popular.” 

The three volumes treat respectively of “ Mam- 
malia,” “ Birds,” “ Fish, Insects, and Reptiles” — 
the last including also the classes known as Ra- 


J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., author of “ Anesdotes of Animal | investigation of a lifeless organism.” i Se inion, an taal 
| Animals, such as sponges, &c. In the arran 


Life,” “Common Objects of the Country,” &c. &e. With | In accordance with these principles, 
new Designs by Wolf, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Harvey, | has refrained from =e technical language, 
shed by Becket gine Brothers Dalziel. 3 vole. Pub: as far as the substitution of English for Greek or 


l I 1 Vv i? 7 5 ) , ‘ K 
oe Sea Detar) and | Latin terms was practicable without losing sight 





| 


t of his materials, Mr. Wood has not fo!- 
lene the plan almost universally adopted by the 


eae ete eae ae 


° “ unlit: 
seater ieitemninemieieeen ott ndeanen ne dapat ined un ieta, e tads eemeere  e 
ae nee ee enn . eae gy - 
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ee CC 
tural his- | most certainly the next in order of interest, if 

: ibes, so as to render the study of na Ben > o yf not 

most distinguished — Se F ines wes easy to Pn 9 Levan # 7 few vo Arc ypet- ycrstol- hinged inated Saas 
Jeparti t ; | ial } to wht , : : : : 
of ‘oan mpm Ses he brings ee —_ ed pron Laon of himself and his own species, | inhabits the world, from the huge leviathan of 
a ir respect 

notice the living creatures in 
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BoLivia VIOLET EAR (Fetasophera widta). SPARKLING-TallL HUMMING-BIRD (T7ryphena Dupontii). 
LIVIA 


the minutest insect that glistens in | these volumes, which afford equal amusement — mace _—— ore arty — which 

r sun ~h, How much there is to excite our | instruction for a me child roe 8 ba man 0 wet living Pi aagpehy te ‘a 
onder irati tattention, | mature years. Mr. od seems gathered added t t 

is ai hanna Gee in the fun a into his dene den of information all the stories | results of his own personal observations, which 











VInGINIAN Rai (Rallus Virguneanus). 


ta 90 t0 
appear neither to have been few nor insignificant : | tory is, it is rendered doubly valuable by" the | duce here chow, one ae tistic ee the sce 
animal life was never more agreeabl y described multitude of illustrations which enrich it; scarcely | speak, but pictures truly arti beautiful adjunet to 
than in these volumes. & page but contains one: and these, as the speci- | sories form a charming and Seo aa 
Pleasant and profitable, however, as such a his- | mens we are permitted by the publishers to intro- | the principal feature. Our examp 
ee 


SWINDERN’s LovE-Birp (Psittdcula Swindernuina). 
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fron each of the three volumes, to enable our readers to judge how uniform throughout is the | excellence of the engravings. We have no hesita- 


Vill 2 se 


—— EE Sn emma neater 
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ree 


opm nate, saaiamiaameeme ernment n womans > enone 
LPC ange er = edie eR 


Trout (Salmo Ferw). 


tion in saying Messrs. Routledge have conferred | of this “ Illustrated Natural History,” which is 
a great benefit upon the public by the production in every way most creditable to their enterprise, 





to the industry and discrimination of the author, 
and to the taste and skill of both artists and 
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tions introduced at the end of each volume. 
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WATER BEETLES. 





engravers. The student will find of great assist- | ance to him the Compendium of Generic Distine- 
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THE TURNER GALLERY. 
VENICE—THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
Engraved by J. C. Armytage. s 
believe that Byron's description of Venice 
tes doowe more Bnglieh visitors to the city than 
i wealth of architectural and pictorial 
: hundreds who here boas. especial x 
in works of Art of any ki , per 
objects to be seen if al admired—go thither be- 
cause the poet has made it the eet of some 
of his nost eloquent stanzas ; and the palace of 
the Doges, the Rialto, and the Bridge of Bighss 
are points of attraction to almost every travelie 
from our shores to northern Italy. ‘That it 
should have almost a magnetical power over the 
la painter, so as to bring im within the 
circle of its influences, is sufficiently intelligible, 
for the world ‘contains nothing to be compare 
with the marvellous combination of noble edifices, 
and rippling waters, and_ brilliant sky, which 
there meets his” ; hence Venice, for many 
years past, has witnessed the English artist, espe- 
cially, transferring to his paper or canvas— ~ 


The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 


ort b men Ons eee ree 
merchant-kings ; « 


The fronts of some, though Time had shattered them, 
: with the hues of Art, 
them had run o'er.” , 
‘ ' RoGErs’s /taly. 





beauty of the place received additional charms 
from his poetical imagination, as if it revelled 
wantonly amid the charms of sunshine, and blue 
water, and marble palaces, hoary though they be 
with age, and stained with the rank ‘gea-weed. 
But this is by no means one of his» best ex- 
amples, for though it has the wonderful lumi- 
nous effect which distinguishes more or less all 
his works, the architecture—the most prominent 
feature ia the composition—is utterly untrue, is 
imperfect in such of the details as are intro- 


much of the ornament. Turner was never famous 
for truth of architectural detail, leaving the 

tator to imagine what was intended instead of 
expressing it by minute elaboration ; but in this 
picture he shows himself unusually indifferent 
to these matters, as if they were utterly beneath 
consideration. 

The painting, which forms 
ae = exhibited at 
in 1840. Appended 
tion of Byron’s well-known lines— 

“ I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand.” 
Turner, either because he quoted from memory,— 
though he was not apt to be forgetful of what he 
once knew or saw,— or because he probably con- 
sidered his own version more directly applicable 
to a work so topographically incorrect, wrote— 
“ I stood upon a bridge, a palace and 
A prison on each hand.” 
This “ Bridge of Sighs,” or, as the Italians call 
it in their own language, Ponte de’ Sospiri, 
unites the ducal palace, the building on the left 
of the picture, with the state prison, Publiche 
Prigioni.. Much as story and report may have 
exaggerated the tales of horror associated with 
gs, the truths of Venetian history 
made sufficiently manifest to compel 
an involuntary shudder when one gazes on what 
is 80 magnificent externally but so loathsome 
within. Over that narrow span thousands of 
actual or presumed criminals have from 
the secret judgment-hall of the Venetian senate 
to the “ dungeons of St. Mark,” the Sotto Piombi 
rooms under the leaden roof, where— : 
Day raphy bash peveec 
urning all things to scorchi 
The brain, till > bay Toe the wilt 


And wilder laugh burst outon ev ery sid 
Answering each other as in mockery !” 


of the national 














up 
yell 
e, 


Below these are the cells called Pozzi, which 


oecu 
telag w 


und, and perfectly dark. 








_artist for the execution of a 











inted some glorious pictures of the | 
City Sea,”—pictures in which the natural | 


duced, and is remarkable for the omission of | 


BRITISH SCULPTURE. 


A VISIT TO THE STUDIOS. — 
Tere have never, perhaps, been, simulta- 
pose x sand tal i as at present ; 
comm ; 
and it is remarkable that 
coincide in @ community of , 
suggests a com ween the exist- 
ing state of our school of scul - 

y 


hard conditions of its rise a1 h 
critical visitors from the continent, during the 
season just passed, our sculptors have been 
laced at the, bottom of the em Wg cata- 
ogue. . The quality of much of the Art shown 
in our most public sites was enough for travel- 
lers, who came to us already unfavourably pre- 
judiced: To them the selection of an 
national memo- 
rial'is“an anomaly which no explanation 
could render intelligible. It is certain that 
our school of sculpture has never been more 
liberally supported than at present, but whe- 
ther it is in a condition of advancement pro- 
portionate to that support can only be deter- 
mined hereafter, when the works now in 
hand shall be completed, and placed in their 
appointed sites. Ea 
tween the early state of painting and 
thé infancy of English sculpture there is 
some analogy, inasmuch’ as 
different purpose, was in 
rior Gentian of churches. We are emi- 
nently conservative of the memory of our 
worthies, and with the desire of a memorial 


have begun to Ey | our 

statues removed as 

monumental, and i 

the business of life. It is in this direction 
that the stream of patronage has set in. The 
years are not many since the erection of the 
earliest of those works, which claim to be 
regarded as belonging to the modern series ; 
each, according to its later date, having been 
modelled in a successively simpler spirit of 
portraiture. Chantrey was an accomplished 
master in the difficult art of reconciling an- 
cient and modern Art. All his works date 





Royal Academy | 
to the title was 8 misquota- | 


the two lower stories, the two lowest eminent 


as of our time, but in their “ style” there is 
a retrospect down a long vista of centuries. 
He was not defective on the side of we 
he failed on that of vacancy, as witness the 
statue in Trafalgar Square. On the other 
hand, his successes were more than artistic 
triumphs; who that has seen them has for- 
gotten his statues of Dalton, Grattan, Wash- 
ington, and a few others? for it does not fall 
to the lot of one man to produce many such 
figures. When it is remembered how bitterl 
Baily complained of the little discretion left 
him by the committee of naval officers who 
believed it their only duty to see that Nelson’s 
coat and veritable jlo | hat were faithfully 
represented in the statue in Traf Square, 
it cannot be doubted that not even Chantrey, 
were he living, could prevail upon any similar 
| committee to accept an ideal desi 
sonal likeness. Bacon was unfettered in his 
‘ Doctor Johnson,’ as was Gibson in his ‘Hus- 


| kisson ;’ yet, notwithstanding the beauties, “ 


| power, and learning displayed in those 
| statues, our matter-of-fact days seem to re- 
| ject classic allusion, and insist on 
identity. Some of the statues that have 
| been got up by irresponsible committees, are 
|the very worst of our public works. In 
contrast to these, certain of the series in 
| St. Stephen’s Hall afford ample evidence 
| In favour of the better part, that is, of select- 
| Ing a sculptor of known talent, and confiding 
to him the intended work. Few of our most 
inent artists will enter the arena of com- 
) patties this was séen inthe exhibitions 
or the decoration of the Houses of. Par- 





public sculptural works 


per-|as these works demand a special 


liament ; and there continues to be shown 
disinclination to competition, in a ratio ° 
verse to ngsh diminution of confidensa 

ind ; h ce 
selection from an exhi ition 


they generally | observed 
cheater ss 


memorial statues which are now in 
B Semand woticn ‘They sn mae 
to notice. They also mark a com- 
plete revolution in this branch of Art,” 
statue of the late Prince Co 
— tural ne Og (which 
w in progress), is now 
bronze, ak so also are the su 
It was first intended 
monument the principal fi ; 
that of the Queen, but after 
of the lamented Prince, it was 
of her we oy len the 
Albert should be substituted. 
of Queen, Mr. gary 
at a ica of this 
ones, the for which 
to Birmingham to be cast. 
artist there is a work in 
tended for M the subject bei 
nation of natives by the late 
in the act of pecaigry | the 0 
Viral leed 
v 
The bust of the Princess of 
differs from all the 
we have seen of her Royal Hi 
features and contour meet in 
the heroic ideal of the artists | 
and Sd digas ~~ seaiy. 
of id dignity for severity. 
has evidently intended that 
convey impressions £ 2g yet a 
other prey with more : 
with all the sweetness " ay the best. 
an engraving of which, as our 
been made aware, min ant 
Art-Journal, is sim en' 
ornament. The hair is turned 
brow, and the only indication of 
fold or two = the ee ek beak 
minates, with a a 
and = acorn. Mrs Thornycroft is 
also with two statues for the Houses of Par 
liament, those of James I. and Charles I 
with large monuments, and other works. _ 
The ornamentation of the ConsistoryUna 
(St. Paul’s) was entrusted, it may be rem 
pears hag two artists, Mr. W. C. Ma 
and Mr. Woodington, and. the 
bas-reliefs—are supplementary to the tom! 
of the Duke of Wellington. The 
are ‘Peace’ and ‘ War,’ the later a 
was treated by Woodington, w: 
his theme the meeting of Abraham . 
Melchizedek, the former offering to 
a portion of the spoils of his 
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it is our purpose to describe them m 
laces. 


which he is considering. The 
loose morning wrapper—is that which Sir 
Charles y wore in the ey 
The statue of the late Lord Elphinstone, 70 
India, is cast and in readiness for the mart 
By desire of the subscribers, the crepe 
peer’s robe. In the same studio there 18 #180 
the finished model of a statue of Mr. Fiels 
for Todmorden, and one advancing 10 iN” 
for Bombay—that of Manochjee 
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iee, a deceased Parsee, held in so much 
porn P uring life that the public of Bombay 
has commissioned a statue to his memory. 
A statue of the Rev. Theobald Mathew, for 
Cork, also approaches completion. s 

Mr. Woolner is about to commence a series 
of statues for the Assize Courts, at Man- 
chester; they are to be thirteen in number, 
and are to represent as many of the principal 
lawgivers of the world, beginning with 
Moses, who, in a small first sketch, appears 
descending with the tables, and in anger at 
the idolatry of the Israelites. This statue | 
will be ten feet high, and is to be placed at | 
an elevation of ninety feet from the ground. | 
There is also in Mr. Woolner’s studio a statue | 
of the late Prince Consort, for Oxford; and 
a bust of Mr. Tennyson, the poet—for, we | 
believe, Australia. 

MacDowell’s statue of Lord Plunkett, like | 
Foley’s statue of Goldsmith, is an example 
what can be done in the sculptural quasi- | 
nude—that is to say, the figures have what | 
are called dress-coats, waistcoats, and conti- 
nuations, but are entirely devoid of line or 
fold of complementary drapery—a simplicity 
most difficult to deal with. 

The statue of John Hunter, by Weekes, | 
will perhaps be in the Academy; as also, | 

rhaps, his bust of Sir Benjamin Brodie— 
Poth of which are to be placed in the College 
of Surgeons. Mr. Weekes received the com- 
mission fer the Hunter statue a year or two 
ago, and it was the desire of the committee 
that it should be modelled from Reynolds’ 
— engraved, we believe, by Sharp. In- 

eed, this was one of the best authorities 

left; and accepting that as the identical 
John Hunter, the resemblance is perfect. 
Sir Joshua’s John Hunter is an elevation 
of the man, so is Weekes’s; but although 
Reynolds had the living man before him, it 
is yet probable that in the statue there is 
more individuality than in the portrait. 

Mr. Theed is working at a figure of 
William IV., intended to be placed in the 
Royal Gallery in the House of Lords, near 
the entrance from the Prince’s Chamber, to 
which a pendant will be supplied in a statue 
of George IV., intended for the other end 
of the room. Between these works, and on 
the walls of this room, will be seen Maclise’s 
magnificent paintings in stereochromy, of 
which ‘The Meeting between Wellington 
and Blucher at La Belle Alliance’ is finished. 
Besides these Mr. Theed is en, on a) 
figure of Sir William Peel, for Calcutta, | 
and on a statue of the late Prince Conso: 
in the Highland dress: he has also completed | 
a bust of the Queen, which has been tinted | 
by Mr. Gibson. 

For the decoration of the Mansion House, | 
the execution of a statue of King Alfred was 
assigned to Mr. Stephens. It is completed, | 
and the artist, true to the popular admiration | 
of Alfred in adversity in preference to Alfred 
in regal state, presents him as a simple 
Saxon. Mr. Stephens has also in progress 
& statue of Lord Fortescue, and another of 
the Duke of Bedford, both for Exeter. 

Mr. Lough is engaged on a statue of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, for Penzance; and a statue 
of the late Lord Herbert, by Baron Maro- 
chetti, will be erected at Salisbury. 

Mr. Noble has, in different states of ad- 
vancement, a colossal statue of the late 
Prince Consort wearing the robes of the 
Garter, for Manchester; for Leeds an- 
other statue of the Prince; and a third for 
Salford, which will be ten feet high, and 
robed as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge ; also a statue of Lord Eglinton, 
for the town of Ayr; a recumbent statue of 
the late se Carr, first Bishop of Bombay ; 
& recumbent figure of the late Archbishop of 
York ; a bust of the late Earl de Grey; a 








| for the Cape; this, 


| Mr. Marshall’s works there is a 1 





bust of the late General Bruce, and other 
important works. 

Mr. W. C. Marshall’s bas-reliefs for the 
tomb of the Duke of Wellington are now 
being fixed in their places in St. Paul's. As 
it will be our duty to describe them when 
in situ, and under the light in which they 
will hereafter be seen, we do no more here 
than state the fact of their completion. Mr. 
Marshall, it may be remembered, received a 
commission for a statue of Sir George Grey, 
a colossal fi in 
Sicilian marble, is in a state of forward- 
ness. Others, by the same artist, are ‘Un- 
dine,’ ‘ The Expulsion,’ ‘Ophelia,’ &c. Some 
of these may be known to the public; all are 
treated with happy simplicity, but in each 
the 8 out at once. Thus in 
e pro- 

rved 


subject sp 
portion of the ideal; but it will be o 


of that in some cases above mentioned the sub- 


jects are almost exclusively monumental, 
while in others they are of a mixed character. 

Those on which Mr. John Bell is engaged 
are also, for the greater part, ideal and poetic. 
Mr. Bell’s ‘Eagle Slayer’ has been, we be- 
lieve, cast in metal, and he has recently com- 
pleted it, full size in marble, for Lord Fitz- 
william ; and for the same nobleman a marble 
statue of Lalage, in which there is a senti- 
ment deeper than the merely dulce ridentem 
and dulce loquentem. Entitled ‘The Star of 
Bethlehem,’ the delicate flower of that name 
helping the story, is a child—the allusion at 
once ae in an open basket 
cradle. This little figure is all but finished, 
and another figure of a child (both are in 
marble) presides at a fountain, intended for 
erection in Kew Gardens; the latter is rais- 
ing a shell to his lips as drinking “ Your 
good health.” ‘The Octoroon,’ a statue in 
marble, is well advanced. It is still, we 
believe, an open question whether Mr. Bell’s 
statue of Cromwell is to be executed for the 
Houses of Parliament. His statue, ‘ Honour,’ 
has been placed at Woolwich, not as originally 
proposed, but yet in an excellent site. 

In the studio of Mr. J. Edwards (whose 
bas-reliefs have for years, by the way. 
attracted great attention in the Ro al 
Academy) are some most careful models 
of recently executed monumental figures, 
which yet, with a reference to the antique, 
are conceived in the most touching spirit of 
our school of religious Art ; they are—‘Self- 
knowledge,’ a suggestion from the saying of 
Thales; ‘ Hope,’ from the verse of Campbell ; 


| ‘Philosophy, a statuette, the future great 


minister and interpreter of nature, Xc., in- 
tended for a large statue: ‘Consolation ; or, 
the Weary are reassured ;’ and ‘ Religion,’ 
a principal figure from a commemorative 
composition. : ; 

By Mr. T. Butler there is all but finished 
a marble bust of the late Mr. Jacob Bell, for 
a public institution; and the same artist has 
commenced, for the staff college at Farn- 
borough, a memorial of the late Professor 
Narrien. : 

The additions which the City is about 
to make to the series of statues in the 
Egyptian Hall, are well worthy of those 
already placed there. From P eens of 
the lowest class of Art—the rations of 
the area of the Exchange—the City has 
at length vindicated its dignity in a manner 
which becomes a surprise to those who 
have been accustomed to estimate the civic 
standard of taste by Mr. Sang’s frescoes. 
The City committees have been more for- 
tunate than other committees west of — 
Bar. They have done well and nf 
though we are not quite certain that 
the models they selected were the best that 
were offered to them; there are, therefore, as 
in all sets of Art-specimens, various shades 








of felicity in the subjects and in the manner 
of dealing with them. Considering the 
whole from the beginning, some of the artists 
have travelled far in search of heroes, while 
figuring conspicuously in our most popular 
literature are characters that have never 
= been seen in sculpture. So successful, 

owever, is the City in its embellishments 
of the Mansion House, that it were much 
to be desired its essays should be carried 
beyond the tian Hall. It has been 
8 more than once in these columns, 
that the most suitable decorations for the 
area of the Royal Exchange would be bas- 
reliefs and statues, not necessarily in marble, 
but in some durable material. e statues 
which will soon be placed in the Mansion 
House are—Miss Durant’s ‘Faithful Shep- 
herdess,’ from Beaumont and Fletcher ; Dur- 
ham’s ‘ Alastor,’ from Shelley; Stephens’s 
‘ Alfred ;’ Hancock’s ‘Tl Penseroso ;’ and a 
subject, by Mr. S. Westmacott, from Alex- 
ander’s Feast. 

roomy | the works which Mr. Kirk, of 
Dublin, has recently completed, or is now 
engaged on, are four colossal statues for the 
campanile of Trinity College, Dublin, repre- 
senting Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Science; 
a colossal statue of the late Marquis of 
Downshire, for the column at Hillsborough ; 
a statue of Justice on the Court House at 
Belfast ; a colossal statue of Captain Crozier, 
R.N., the Arctic commander; a bust of Sir 
Leopold McClintock, R.N., for the Royal 
Dublin Society ; and busts of the late Sir 
Philip ay Sir H. Marsh, and Drs. 
Bellingham, Porter, Cusack, and Williams, 
for the Royal sos a of Surgeons ; a bronze 
bas-relief for the Wellington testimonial in 
Phenix Park, representing the Siege of 
Seringapatam, and containing sixteen life- 
sized figures, &c. 

Thus we name a catalogue of public 
statues actually advanced,—monuments that 
are paid for by subscription, or from public 
sources: and these are by no means the most 
considerable portion of the business of the 
artists named, for in cases where public com- 
missions are few, private engagements are 
many. But a few years ago there were but 
few memorial statues being executed; but 
now, after a brief interval, they are more 
numerous than they have ever been: and 
the identical coincidence of feeling in those 
which do not necessitatg poetic treatment, 
or require icular costume, pronounces 
the classic a style of the past. But this may 
be rather a concession to public preference 
than a proof of the dereliction of what is 
called pure Art on the part of the sculptors. 
Inasmuch as not fewer than one hundred of 
the best sculptural productions of the English 
school have been engraved in this journal, 
perhaps to ourselves will not be denied some 
share of the credit of having inculcated a 
taste for good Art: be that as it may, it is a 
fact that the profession of sculpture is with 
us generally more prosperous than it has 
ever been before. works we mention, 
we have seen, but there are many others re- 
cently finished, and yet incom that we 
have not had an op examining ; 
and these, in different of the country, 
and in Scotland and Ireland, may approach in 
number those here mentioned. 

There is, none acane ee name 
barely @ in the e ; yet, as a 
coulpeer, he may take rank by the “vide of 
the very best of those who are “ full of com- 
missions” —we refer to Mr. W. F. Wooding- 
ton; it is , indeed, that he should 
have been over, whose designs mani- 
fest the highest genius, and whose finished 
works may be adduced as proofs of the rarest 

ilities in execution. We may well ask, 
“ is this?” 
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HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND 
OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 


Cuaprer IV.—The diabolical in Caricature.—Medieval 
love of the ludicrous.—Causes which made it influence 
the notions of demons.—Stories of the pious painter and 
the erring monk.—Darkness and caricatured.— 
The demons in the miracle plays.— demon of Notre 
Dame. 


As it has already been stated in the last chapter, 
there can be no doubt that the whole system of 
the demonology of the middle ages was derived 
from the older pagan mythology. The demons 
of the monkish legends were simply the elves 
and hobgoblins of our forefathers, w haunted 
woods and fields and waters, and delighted in 
misleading or p. ing mankind, though their 
mischief was y of a rather mirthful cha- 
racter. They were ted in classical my- 
thology by the satyrs; but these Teutonic elves 
were more ubiquitous than the a. as they 
even haunted men’s houses, and played tricks, 
not only of a mischievous, but of a very familiar 
character. The Christian clergy did not look 
apon the of the superstitions 
as fabulous beings, but they taught that they were 
all diabolical, and that they were so many agents 
of the evil one, constantly employed in enticin 
and entrapping — hg a in the mediswva 
legends we frequen ons presenting 
themselves under haliewens forms or in ludicrous 
situations ; or performing acts, such as eating and 
drinking, which are not in with their 
real character ; or at times even letting themselves 
be outwitted or entra by m in a very 
undignified manner. Although they assumed any 
form they , their natural form was remark- 
able chiefly for being extremely ugly; one of 
them, which in a wide wood, is described 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote at the end of 
6 twelfth century, as being hairy, , and 
and mencoadh y deformed. * Mee ding 
to a medieval story, which was told in different 
forms, a great man’s cellar was once haunted by 


Fig. L.—THE DEMON OF THE TREASURE. 


these demons, who drank all his wine, while the 
owner was totally at a loss to account for its 
rapid disappearance. After many unsuccessful 
oretekty to discover the depredator, some one, 
y aapeing the truth, s ed that they 
should mark one of the barrels with holy water, 
and next morning a demon, much resembling the 
description given by Giraldus, was found stuck 
fast to the barrel. It is told also of Edward the 
Confessor, that he once went to see the tribute 
called the Danegeld, and it was shown to him all 
packed up in great barrels ready to be sent awa 
~for this appears to have been the wonal modo 


of transporting large quantities of money. The 


* “Formam quandam villosam, hispidam, et hirsutam, 


wleo jue enermiter deformem.” Girald. Camb., Itiner. 
Camhb., Wh. i. oc. 6. 





saintly king had the faculty of being able to see | 


iritual beings, and he beheld, seated on the 
oo t a devil, who was “black and 
hideous.” 
« Vit un deable saez desus 
Le tresor, noir et hidus.” 
Life of 8S. Edward, |. 944. 


An early illuminator, in a manuscript preserved 
in the "hears of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(MS. Trin. Col., B, x. 2), has left us a pictorial 
representation of this scene, from which we copy 
his notion of the form of the demon in our cut 
No. 1. The general idea is evidently taken from 
the of the goat, and the relationship between 
the demon and the classical satyr is very evident. 

Ugliness was an essential characteristic of the 
demons, and, moreover, their features have usually 
a mirthful cast, as though they greatly enjoyed 














Fig. 2.—THE PIOUS SCULPTOR. 


their occupation. There is a medieval story of a 
ep monk, who was sacristan to an abbey, and 

the directions of the building and ornamen- 
tation. The carvers of stone were making ad- 
mirable representations of hell and paradise, in 
the former of which the demons “ seemed to take 
great delight in well tormenting their victims”— 

“ Qui par semblant se delitoit 
En ce que bien les tormentoit.” 

The sacristan, who watched the sculptors every day, 
was at last moved by pious zeal to try and imitate 


with such success, that his fiend was so black and 
ugly nobody could look at it without terror. 
“ Tant qu’un deable a fere emprist ; 

Si i mist sa poine et sa cure, 

Que la forme fu si oscure 

Et si laide, que cil doutast 

Que entre deus oilz I’ esgardast.” 
The sacristan, encouraged by his success—for it 
must be understood that his art was a sudden in- 
spiration (as he had not been an artist before)— 
continued his work till it was completed, and 
then “it was so horrible and so 4 that all 
who saw it affirmed upon their oaths that they 
had never seen so ugly a figure either in sculpture 
or in painting, or one which had so repulsive an 
appearance, or a devil which was a better likeness 

the one this monk had made for them” — 


“ Si horribles fu et si laz, 
Que trestouz cels que la veoient, 
Seur leur serement afermoient 
C’onques més si laide figure, 
Ne en taille ne en peinture, 
N’avoient a nul jor véue, 
i si éust laide véue, 

e deable miex contrefet 

Que cil moines leur avoit fet.” 
Meon’s Fabliauz, tom. ii. p. 414. 


The demon himself now took offence at the 
affront which had been put upon him, and appear- 
ing the night following to the sacristan, reproached 
him with having him so ugly, and enjoined 
him to break the sculpture, and execute another 
representing him better looking, on pain of very 
severe ishment ; but, although this visit was 
repeated thrice, the pious monk refused to comply. 
The evil one now began to work in another way, 
and, by his cunning, he drew the sacristan into a 


hood, and they plotted not 








y to elope together 





them, and he set to work to make a devil himself, | 





ul amour ww ptm Gy the neighbour- | 
| age of the Virgin Mary, 


Sg rare 


by night, but to rob the monastery of its treasure 
which was of course in the keeping of the sacristan, 
They were discovered, and caught in their {ij 
laden with the treasure, and the unfaithful 
sacristan was thrown into prison. The fiend now 
a’ to him, and — to clear him out 

all his trouble on mere condition that he 
should break his my deme: and make another re- 
presenting him as looking handsome,—a bargain 
to which the sacristan acceded without hesitation. 
It would thus appear that the demons did not like 
oS See ee In this case, the fiend 
immediately took the form and place of the 
sacristan, while the latter went to his bed as if 
nothing had happened. When the other monks 
found him there next morning, and heard him 
disclaim all knowledge of the robbery or the 
prison, they hurried to the latter place, and found 
the devil in chains, who, when they attempted to 
exorcise him, behaved in a very turbulent manner, 
and disappeared from their sight. The monks 
believed that it was all a deception of the evil one, 
while the sacristan, who was not inclined to 
brave his displeasure a second time, performed 
faithfully his part of the contract, and made a 
devil who did not look ugly. In another version 
of the story, however, it ends differently. After 
the third warning, the monk went in defiance of 
the devil, and made his picture uglier than ever; 
in revenge for which the demon came unexpectedly 
and broke the ladder on which he was mounted 
at his work, whereby the monk would undoubtedly 
have been killed. But the Virgin, to whom he 
was much devoted, came to his assistance, and, 
seizing him with her hand, and holding him in 
the air, disappointed the devil of his purpose. It 
is this latter dénowement, which is represented in 
our cut No. 2, taken from the celebrated manu- 
script in the British Museum known as “Queen 
Mary’s Psalter” (MS. Reg. 2 B, vii.). The two 
demons employed here present, well defined, the 
air of mirthful jollity which they evidently derived 
from the mr hobgoblins. 

There was another popular story, which also 
was told under several forms. The old Norman 
historians tell it of their Duke Richard Sans- 
Peur. There was a monk of the abbey of St. 
Ouen, who also held the office of sacristan, but, 
neglecting the duties of his position, entered into 
an intrigue with a lady who dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was accustomed at night to leave 
the abbey secretly, and repair to her. His place 





Fig. 3.—THE MONK’S DISASTER. 


as sacristan enabled him thus to leave the house 
unknown to the other brethren. On his way, he 
had to pass the little river Robec, by means of 
plank or wooden bridge, and one night the dens 5 
who had been watching him on errand of 
sin, caught him on the bridge, and threw him 
over into the water, where he was drowned. One 
devil seized his soul, and would have carried it 
away, but an angel came to claim him on account 
of his good actions, and the dispute ran so high, 
that Duke Richard, whose piety was a8 as 
his courage, was called in to decide it. same 
manuscript from which our last cut was taken 
has furnished our cut No. 3, which nts 
two demons tripping up the monk, and throwing 
him very unceremoniously into the river. 
body of one of the demons here assumes 


| form of an animal, instead of taking, like the other i 


that of a man, and he is, moreover, furnish 
i aon oe ee 
i d its among 
it found its p r 


’s win, 
, in whi 


with a 
of this 
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failings, had been a constant i, of the | with her , saved him from 


Virgin, and, as he was falling from | 
inte the river, she stepped forward to protect him | ings in 




















Fig. 4.—THE DEMONS DISAPPOINTED. 


copied in our cut No.4. The fiends 
more fantastic shapes than we have previously | St. Anthony.’ 
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Fig, 5.—CONDEMNED SOULS CARRIED TO THEIR PLACE OF PUNISHMENT. 





ie = the ees = bape of | and, as has been already remarked, the 
A wever, is only partially t | Ae : heme L 
nation of the fact; for there can be = doubt that ae noma eke Wm. ot pr oe 








Fig. 6.—THE GUARDIANS OF HELL MOUTH. 
|| pier scene, from the interesting drawings at the | same time, most remarkable of literal in 





foot of the pages m Queen 
given in our cut No. 5. It represents that most | regions 
Popular of mediseval representations, and, at the | mouth of s monstrous animal, 


of ‘Duke Richard. The monk, in spite of his | from his and, taking hold of him 
One of 


bridge | the compartments of the rather early wall-paint- 
Wisdate Gutediveae ero, 


according to this version of the story, and is | painters of the age of the Renaissance crowded 
take | together in such subjects as ‘The Temptation of 


seen given to them. They remind us already of | Why did the medixval Christians think it 
the infinitely varied grotesque forms which the | necessary to make the devils black and ugly? 


The first reply to this question which i F i 

; . , presents | the notion was a ular’ one, and that it had 

itself is, that the characteristics intended to be | previously existed ny the popular mythology ; 
liness 


which makes you laugh instead of shudder. An- 


s Psalter, is | tions, hell mouth. The entrance to the infernal 


- — ted pictorially as the 
a te pom the demons 








are seen leaving and returning. Here are 
seen bringing the sinful souls to their last death 
nation, and it cannot be denied that they are 
doing the work right merrily and jovially. In 
our cut No. 6, from the manuscript in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, which furnished 
a former subject, three demons, who appear to 
be the guardians of the entrance to the regions 
below—for it is upon the brow above the mon- 
strous mouth that they are standing—present 
varieties of the diabolical form. The one in the 
middle is the most remarkable, for he has wings 
not only on his shoulders, but also on his knees 
and heels. All three have horns; in fact, the 
three special characteristics of mediwval demons 
were horns, hoofs—or, at least, the feet of beasts 
—and tails, which sufficiently indicate the source 
from which the popular notions of these beings 
were derived. In the cathedral of Treves, there 
is a mural painting by William of Cologne, a 
painter of the fifteenth century, which represents 
the entrange to the shades, the monstrous mouth, 
with its keepers, in still more grotesque forms. 
Our cut (No 7) represents but a small portion of 
this picture, in which the porter of the regions 
of punishment is sitting astride the snout of 
the monstrous mouth, and is sounding with a 
a what may be supposed to be the call 
for those who are condemned. Another mir- 
strel of the same stamp, spurred though not 
booted, sits astride the tube of the trumpet, 
playing on the bagpipes; and the sound which 
issues from the former instrument is represented 
ie of smaller imps who are scattering 

- Ives about. 7 , te 

t must not be su that, in subj i 
these, the drollery oy was accidental ; 
but, on the contrary, the medieval artists and 
popular writers gave them this character pur- 
peay. The demons and the executioners—the 
of whom Teel ot in — — and 

in popular old i raseo) the tormen- 
rod n ipo the comic dane the time, and 
the scenes in the old mysteries or religious plays 
in which they were introduced were the comic 
scenes, or farce, of the piece. The love of bur- 
lesque and caricature was, indeed, so deepl 
planted in the popular mind, that it was fou 
necessary to introduce them even in pious works, 
in which such scenes as the slaughter of the 
innocents, where the “ knights” and the women 
abused each other in vulgar la the treat- 
ment of Christ at the time of his trial, some parts 
of the scene of the crucifixion, and the day of 
judgment, were essentially comic. The last of 
these subjects, especially, was a scene of mirth, 
because it often consisted throughout of a coarse 
satire on the vices of the age, especially on those 
which were most obnoxious to the such 
as the pride and vanity of the hi ranks, and 
the extortions and frauds of usurers, bakers, 
taverners, and others. In the play of “ Juditium,” 
or the day of doom, in the “Towneley Mys- 
teries,” one of the earliest collections of mysteries 
in the English language, the whole conversation 
among the demons is exactly of that joking kind 
which we might from their countenances 
in the pictures. one of them appears 
carrying @ bag full of different offences, another, 
his companion, is so } ul at this circumstan ce, 
that he says it makes till he is out of 
breath, or, in other w till he is ready to 
burst; and, while asking if anger be not among 
the sins he had collected, proposes to treat him 
with something to drink— 

Primus Taper Peaaze, I pray the, be stille; I laghe 

that e. 
i then salle thou drynke. 

Is oghte ire in thi bille? “a Mysteries, p. 300. 
And in the continuation of the conversation, one 
telling of the events which had preceded the an- 
nouncement of Doomsday, rr he rather jeeringly, 
and somewhat exultingly, “Souls came so thick 
now of late to hell, that our porter at hell gate is 
ever held so close at work, up early and down 
late, that he never rests” — 


“ Saules cam so thyk now late unto helle, 
8 ever 
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With such popular notions on the subject, we 
have no reason to be surprised if the artists of 
the middle frequently chose the figures of 
demons as objects on which to exercise their skill | 


in burlesque and caricature, that they often in- 
troduced —— figures of their heads and 
bodies in a ptured ornamentation of build- 
ing, and that they presented them in ludicrous 


Fig. 7,—THE TRUMPETER OF EVIL. 


situations and attitudes in their pictures.’ They 
are often brought in as secondary actors in a 
picture in a very singular manner, of which an 
excellent example is furnished by the beautifully 


0) 


illuminated manuscript known as Queen Mary’s 
Psalter, which is copied in our cut No. 8. 
Nothing is more certain than that in this in- 
stance the intention of this artist was perfectly 
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Fig. S.—THE FALL OF MAN, 


at P _ under the influence of a rather 
singularly formed serpent, having the head of a 
beautiful woman and the body oe a dragon, is 
plucking the apples and offering them to Adam, 
who is preparing to eat one, with evident hesita- 
tion and reluctance. But three demons, down- 
right hobgoblins, appear as secondary actors in the 
scene, who exercise an influence upon the prin- 
cipals. One is patting Eve on the shoulder, with 
an air of approval and encouragement, while a 
second, with wings, is urging on Adam, and ap- 
parently laughing at his apprehensions; and a 
third, in a very ludicrous manner, is preventing 
him from drawing back from the trial. . 
In all the delineations of demons we have yet 
seen, the ludicrous is the spirit which chiefly 
inates, and in no one instance have we 
| @ figure which is really demoniacal. The 
devils are droll but not frightful ; they provoke 
laughter, or at least excite a smile, but 
create no horror. Indeed, they torment their 
victims so good-humouredly, that we hardly feel 
for them. There is, however, one well-known 
instance in which the medieval artist has shown 
himeelf fully successful in representing the fea- 
tures of the spirit of evil. On the parapet of the 
external gallery of the cathedral church of Notre 
pm a edie is a figure in stone, of the 
ature ® man, representing the 
Sn th, Sppesenty looking with satisfaction upon 


tants of the city as were every- 
i . —. We 
figure in our cut No. 9. 


The unmixed evil—horrible in its expression in 
this countenance—is marvellously portrayed. 
It is an absolute Mephistophiles, carrying in his 


Fig. 9.—THE SPIRIT OF EVIL. 


features a strange mixture of hateful qualities— 


malice, pride, envy—in fact, all the deadly sins 





combined in one diabolical whole. 





| to this, £760; ‘The Duke of Alba in 
| Gallait, £620; ‘The Fall of the Leaves,’ 
_ Gallait, £642 ; ‘ A Bashi-Bazouk,’ by Horace 
| £496; ‘The Old Goatherd and his Son’ 
| Robert, £98; ‘ Leonora,’ £220, and ‘ Martha and 


| were withdrawn, namely, A. Van de 
| ter,’ and ‘The Promenade,’ by the younger Teniers ; 
| charging Cargo,’ was keenly contested, and was 
calesion of M. Crozat, of Paris, and 
| Poland; M. Meffre purchased it in 


| the process of restori 
| £460 ; 


| Ludwig I. to the city: it was opened on the 





$$ 


ART IN CONTINENTAL sTArEs, 


Paris.—At a recent sale of pictures whi 
ese in the Rue Druot, a few paintings Prec 
rench artists realised considerable sums. For ex- 
ample, ‘The Monkey Cooking, by 
sold for £1,040 ; ‘ The Orange Seller,’ 

£480; ‘A Landscape,’ also Decamps, 

‘A Festival,’ by Leys, £548; and a compani 
Holland’ by 
alo by 
ernet, 
Leopold 





M ” £160, both by Ary Scheffer; « 

the Underwood,’ Rosa Dasher, £308.—' Phe on : 
M. Meffre’s collection of pictures realised about 
£4,000, though two of the most important works 
elde’s ‘ Mule- 





a painting by P. Wouvermans, called ‘ A Vessel dis. 

down for £1,628; it was formerly in the 

terwards 

became the property of Stanislaus rN king of 
ussia, 

dael’s ‘ Cascade,’ which seemed to have un 

a oe to its disadvantage, sold for 

es,’ by the younger Teniers, for £224; 

* Going to Market, P. de a 


£198; anda‘ Night 
Scene,’ by A. Cuyp, f101— tt is pro to ee 
an exhibition, at the Palais de Industrie, of the 
works of the late Horace Vernet, associated with 
those of his father, Carl Vernet, and his grandfather, 
Joseph Vernet.—A picture of the ‘Death of St. 
Joseph,’ attributed to Raffaelle, which for some 
months was exhibited in the Buulevards, has been 
taken to Berlin, where, it is said, it found a purchaser 
in an agent of the King of Prussia, for £40,000! 
We give the on dit as it reaches us, but are sceptical 
about its truth. 

SruttearD.—A correspondent of the Builder, 
writing from this place, says that—“ Wilkie’s picture, 
‘The ing of the Will,’ which was purchased 
for the gallery of the King of Bavaria at the sale of 
the late Earl of Mulgrave’s collection, is exposed to 
the sun’s scorching rays, which have, as it were, 
melted the oils or colours, and also very much 
affected the tone of the colouring ; and that there 
are cracks nearly one-eighth of an inch apart in 
many places. It should be looked to.” 

Romgr.—The Roman government has determined 
on having the picture of ‘Apollo and Marsyas’ en- 
graved at the pontifical chalcographic establish- 
ment; for which purpose a drawing is to be made 
by Signor Consoni, a leading historical painter and 
academician of St. Luke; and the engraving, of the 
same size as the picture, will be executed under the 
immediate superintendence of Signor Paolo Mer- 
curj. Many of the Romans are desirous of obtaining 
the picture for the city, and. wish the government to 
buy it; but in the present condition of the papal 
finances, there seems little probability of the object 
being effected. The painting still belongs to 
Mr. Morris Moore. es 

Municu.—We abridge from the Building News a | 
description of the Propyleum, the last gift of King 


19th of A t:—“The Bavarian Propyleum, an 
imitation of the Athenian model, is at the further 
end of the square containing the Glyptothek and 
the picture gleny. The central part of the interior 
is in the form of a Greek temple, transversely inter- 
sected by the roadway. Underneath the towers run 
secon parallel to the main way. The 
six outer columns on the external face of the building 
are of the fluted Doric order; while the sixteen in 
the interior belong to the Corinthian, and are dis- 
posed in groups of four. Both faces of the pedi- 
ment are filled with works of ~ oe art. On the 
western face, which is intended to represent the 
struggles of Greece, the of Hellas rises loftily, 
sword in hand. She is attended by the geniuses of 
Niké, or Victory, who present to her the various 
yeoreees and cities sapengueees from the = 
e side groups are made up of warriors, arms, 

hies, *s Schemeneian chieftain is trodden 
under foot by a Mainote, and a Greek mother, bran- 
dishing a spear, defends her child from the murderous 
grasp of the infidel. A more peaceful scene —- 
itself on the eastern face of the gable. King Otho, 
seated upon his 
resentatives of 
hing 


young and beautiful as Apollo, is 
throne. Round him cluster the rept 
Art, Science, and Ind . Wealth is ap 

the sovereign of the revi kingdom, an re 
offers him her support. yleum is = 
the architectural genius of Herr Von Klenze. 
groups of the gable were modelled by Schwanthaler, 
and executed by his cousin and successor. 
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THE SEVEN CHURCHES’ « 
OF ASIA MINOR.“ 


— % oh? oe ed 


+ 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


Ow leaving Laodicea, * the next* of the Seven 
Churches of “Asia“which" presents, itself “to our 
notice, is Philadelphia.” Were we to“ travel ‘ds 
the map would suggest, we should go-direct to 
the sea-board and, Ephesus, which ‘would merely 
be journeying from ruin to ruin, from desol 
tion to another. scene of desolation, between wh 
localities there , is no. ordinary, communication. 
No doubt in ancient days Ephesus was the port 
of Laodicea, but had. the latter -city survived: the 
ravages of the Turks,-it-would have been obliged 
to seek some other. outlet for: its staple trade, as 
the retiring sea has long since destroyed the'port 
of Ephesus.» For*many centuries’ Smyrna” has 
been the port from'which the*commerce of the 
interior has been shipped; while between it and 
Aleppo there is a road, and a caravan travels 
regularly, at fixed days, along this route. Starti 
from Smyrna, this highway passes through 


of the Seven Churches, touching. first of. all at 


Sardis, next at, Philadelphia, , and sthen,. winding 
through the mountains by Laodicea and .Colosse, 
traverses the southern hills, and proceeds towards 
Aleppo. ‘ : tas | 
When we. speak of roads’ in-Asia Minor, the 
English mind ‘must not conjure” up before” its 
imagination such highways a$ we are &ccuatomed 
to in Europe, and ‘particularly in England— 
smooth as a carpet, and often as direct as a Ro- 
man causeway. “The bridle-ways that prevailed 
in the reigns of. Elizabeth and James I., or those 
narrow bits.of old lanes in Kent,-in,which are 
still identified. traces. of .the*path followed. 
the Canterbury pilgrims, mer convey @ mu 
more correct, though far. too flattering, idea of 


what is called a road in Asia Minor. » Sach*road 
is not a road at all in the European sense of the 
word, but may’more properly’ be compared to ‘a 


cart track .over our downs,*or a well -rutted 
lane in the midst of fields. “The ruts in the East, 
it must be understood, are not formed by wheel, 
because in the interior .there is ‘no cart traffic 
whatever. All land carriage is conducted on the 
backs of camels, and the highways indicated in 
the plains, or the-trough-like lines of way upon 
the mountains,. have been. worn « by the feet 
of these patient porters of Turkish commerce. 
Miserable as.the ‘so-called “roads” are,-it is 
necessary to follow them, and therefore on leavi 
Laodicea (deséribed in our issue of January), an 
taking the road with the caravan, we necessarily 
arrive next at Philadelphia. : 

A very singular aad very mistaken idea pre- 
vails among Europeans regarding , the. Seven 
Churches of Asia. They seem to think that they 
are all ruined cities. - So opposed to the truth is 
this notion, that four.out of the .seven.are. still 
thriving; and one of the four—Smyrna—is a most 
busy seaport. Philadelphia cannoté put forth 
any claim to rival Smyrna, but nevertheless it 
boasts of a population of fifteen thousand, ‘arid 
contains within’ its walls more than” three’ thou- 
sand Turkish residences, and upwards “of ‘three 
hundred Greek families. Properly to understand 
the appearance of this place, it is necessary to 
direct the reader's attention to the map of Asia 
Minor. In our former article (Laopicea) it will 
be remembered that we gave a hurried glance at 
the neighbouring city of Hierapolis— mar- 
Vellous series of ruins stretching out upon the 
= the lofty chain of M is. 3¢3 ie 

the range of Seige vel to the east of 
ancient Epeaus, runs directly cnatwia for some 
eighty miles, and then bends in’a nérth-easterly 
direction. But before this natural curve occurs, 
4 bite in the mountains to the north of Laodices 
pens to the caravans a natural course for the 
oe to follow. Through this bite, or pass, 
“ caravans between Smyrna and Aleppo take 
sir way. Reversing the route, and going to- 
wards Smyrna, we must sup ourselves tra- 
Versing this pass and, emerging from~it, to be 


leaving the Messogis behind us towards the south ; 
te none a plain through which glides 


Jncol stream of the river eon A 
finding its way to the ocean through the site of 


Ephesus itself. ond us we see another lof 
Ba tla Seti 


and ‘cutting in from west 


+ 
a é 


 Fto east, ‘rising ned the seaboard behind the ‘port 


of Sthyrna.” This range, famous in history and 
‘in’ mythological ‘story, is called Mount Tmolus. 
As we from” the *MeSsogis, its eastern extre- 
“Inities* ace us, and*our route carries us beneath 
their spurs.” “Winding round them, we come to 
another *and Mi rainy A ‘plain, bounded. by 
these natural wills upon the south, and defended 
‘towards the’north by the course of the famous 
river us ; while, to the east, wé observe 
| that the plain términa‘es in a vast, désolate, cino- 
‘ritious™ tract of country, known as the Catake- 
kaumene,’ or’ the “ burned“ land.” This district, 
stretching ‘between the Hermus on the north, and 
the ‘eastern extremities of "Messogis on the east, 
coverifig a tract of country sixty-two miles long, 
and about fifty broad, presents the same sort of 
aspect that is familiar to “Overland” passengers in 
the neighbourhood of the coaling depét, at Aden. 
“It has been scorched up by the violence of volcanic 
‘action ; and though lutonic fires*have cen- 
| turies ago been quenched, and the land ‘delivered 
‘from the dread overthrows to which it was conti- 
‘nually subjected,’ nevertheless the contiguity of 
this nega to the burning furnaces which once 
vomited forth their earthquakes and’ their flames 
is too apparent in‘ the’ desolation which‘ remains, 
‘and the scorched lava-like nature of the ground— 
be a che “denominated "Catakekaumene. 
’ Philadelphia, in“ too‘ close ‘proximity to this 
fiercely-ravaged district; was a continwial sufferer 
in'the convulsive visitations of nature. So great 
were the terrors ‘they created, that it seems pro- 
bable‘ the~ Philadelphian’ people of the” higher 
classes, like “the more*opulent of our city mer- 
chants in the presént day, merely came into the 
‘town for the*transaction of business during the 
day, and betook themselves at‘evening to villa 
‘residences upon thé heighbouring hills, which, in 
their elevation, afforde + safer = and ~y 
secure’ repdse than’ the adjacent perpetually- 
“threatened ’plain.* ** « 

« By’ referring’ to the map, it will be seen that 
the range of Mount “Tmolus pursues a course 
‘almost’ directly eastward from Seetie ; and, as 
we have before stated, a vast plain stretches out 
beneath’ its feet towards the north, through which 
‘flows the classi¢ “FTamen“Hermus.” 

At the eastern extremity of this plain, and 
seated upon three or four of the lower slopes of 
the Tmolus, sfands Philadelphia, near the southern 
‘bank of one of the tributary streams of the Her- 
mus called the ‘Cogamus. town is enclosed 


embossed with trees, among which rise the shafts 
of five’ minarets. It lies‘about sixty-eight miles 
east of Sm and about twenty-eight from 
Sardis, which, being also seated in the valley of 
the Hermus, may be said‘ to be a “half-way 
‘house ”*between Smyrna ‘and*Philadelphia. The 
views from el points above the town upon 
‘the Tmolus are grand in’ the extrem ens 
and vineyards lying at the back and sides of the 
walls, whilé’ before it ‘stretches one of the most 
extensive and naturally luxuriant ‘plains’ in Asia. 
‘At the present moment the traveller vainly looks 
for pa sighs for that luxuriance’ which ‘alone 
appears upon’ the banks of the Hermus and the 

us. It is not - dow but ‘everywhere 
throughout Asia, that this disappointment is ex- 
perienced, and consequently the richness of eo 4 
‘and verdure is” only seen where rivers or rills 
compel ‘luxuriance, despite the oe | of the 

i 


Turkish people. Anciently even t strict of 
the ene was with ‘vines, and 
was the locality in which, according to the stories 
‘of the poets, the monster Typho was overthrown 


‘by the lightnings of Jupiter. Among the 
daes be vineyards which’ adorn the decli- 
vities of ‘Mount Tmolus, the rethains of ruins are 
in several places discernible, more especially upon 
one hill which over the town, on which 
stood the ancient Acropolis. On mounting this 
hill to ‘examine ‘its remains, the antiquary finds 
‘himself disappointed, for there is not a trace of 
buildi belonging either to the ancient or even 
to the” mpire. Such ruins as remain are 
entirely of Turkish construction. ‘ " 
"We have spoken of the want of tion—in 





other words, of industry and agricultural enter- 


in ‘ancient walls, almost square in plan, and is | resq 








prise among the Turks. It needs no more than 
a glance at the Valley of the Hermus to be 
convinced of the luxuriance that spread broad- 
cast there in the classic ages. The eye, as it dwells 
upon the spreading panorama, is ready to credit 
ail the historical and poetic pictures that have 
been drawn of the now desolated scene! It 
must not, however, be supposed that the Turk 
totally neglects all kinds of agricultural pur- 
suits, but he is thoroughly utilitarian. He grows 
tobacco, cultivates vineyards, and rears fields of 
poppies for opium. 

As we have already stated, Philadelphia is situ- 
ated about sixty-eight miles, English, to the east 
of Smyrna, and is commonly approached from 
Smyrna, passing through the intermediate town 
of Sardis. We have already described the cha- 
racter of the country on travelling towards it 
from the south, ‘.c. from Laodicea, through the 
me of Messogis. When approached by way of 

rdis, the road follows a little chain of hills that 
overhang the river Hermus, composed entirely of 
sand and alluvial deposit. The magnificence of 
the superb plain or valley of the Hermus is at pre- 
sent much deteriorated by the want of that cultiva- 
tion whose luxuriance won for it, from the pen of 
Homer, the title of “ the Asian Meadow:” amongst 
the lush grass of which meadow Dionysius tells 
us you might hear the cranes and swans making 
the marshes echo with their noise, as they sat in 
the spring time enjoying the coolness of the many 
rills pouring down from the Tmolus, and seeking 
their extinction in the flowing Hermus. The 
swans that sang within the brake have vanished 
with the distant centuries, but the cranes still 
survive, ae be seen, like Se 

ing guard upon the shatt walls of Phil- 
sacl The summits of these ancient walls 
are entirely surrendered to these birds, who build 
their huge nests upon them, and make them “ the 
habitation of the stork.” 

On leaving Sardis, having followed the course 
of the Hermus for some twenty-seven miles, we 
arrive in front of the town of Philadelphia, 
spreading out upon the slopes of three or four 
hills, or lower spurs of the Tmolus, and situated 
between that mountain range and the river. 
Philadelphia is now known by the name Alla 
Sher, or the“ City of God;” its walls, broken through 
in many _— being as nearly as possib 
square. The stream C us, which flows past 
the town, a yore of t -&, Hermus, wee water 

ticularly suitable for the purposes eing, 
ae in pom 2ah Philadelphia is much fre- 
quented by Armenian merchants. 

On approaching the town, its extreme pictu- 
ueness of situation is exceedingly striking ; but 
like most Turkish cities, distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view, and close i ion renders it 
extremely offensive in its prevailing filth. When 
we come near to Philadelphia, it is quickly appa- 
rent that we are doomed to disappointment, if we 
expect to trace out remains of the city referred to 
in the Apocalypse. 

Philadelphia is as barren of, as Laodicea is 
rich in, antique building. On a close examina- 
tion of the walls, the writer was speedily con- 
vinced that their construction could not possibly 
date further back than the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century ; and to fix this date is to give to 
a great proportion of them (in all probability) a 
respectability of age to which they have no claim. 
There is one only remnant of antiquity in these 
‘walls, which is a gateway, crowned with an arch 
in high sculptured relief, the architectural details 
of which are distinctly of the Byzantine style. 
With this exception, we do not find in Philadel- 
phia any other piece of building worthy of re- 
mark ; although the resident Greeks point to a 
high stone wall, surmounted by a brick arch, 
which they have the confidence to assert is a 
remnant of the Church’ of the Apocalypse—a 
statement which it is perhaps unnecessary for 
the European to contradict, seeing that the 
arches are in themselves the most complete con- 
tradictions. In the same way, in one of their 
churches, the Greeks point to a icular pillar, 
which they assert is that all to by St. John 
(Rev. iii. 12); but as the pillar of y 
him was spiritual, and not part of any temp 
built with hands, we only smile at the ignorant 
tradition attaching to this cular column. 
The question necessarily arises in the mind, 
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/ only satisfactory way of answerin 
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that Philadelphia is - 
completely stri of the architecture which | 
stoma te in = time of the Empire, and that 
not one building, or even fragment of a build- | 
ing, of any importance, has survived?” The | 
the inquiry, 
is to attribute the wholesale work of destruc- 
tion to earthquake. There is certainly nothing 
in the history of the place, in the sieges or 
calamities it sustained, to account for the mar- 
vellously complete work of destruction which 
has occurred within its walls. Its proximity 
to the ravaged district of the Catekekaumene, 
and the devastating earthquakes which were nursed 
in the fiery bosom of that region, seem to provide 
us with the real causes of its architectural oblite- 


“How does it hap 


The ancient city was founded by Attalus | 
Philadelphus, king of Pergamos, brother of Eu- 
menes, who died s.c. 138. 

John Dueas, the Greek general, to whom Lao- 
dicea submitted, took Philadelphia and Sardis 
by assault in a.v. 1007. Again, under the same 
emperor, it was reduced in 1106. Shortly after- 
wards the Turks, marching from the east, de- 
signed to plunder it and the maritime towns. | 
In the year 1300, when the conquests of the 
Sultan Aladin came to be divided, Philadelphia 
fell to the lot of Karaman. In as — 
was besi Alisuras, who greatly distres 
it, but pe yobs forner on the approach of the | 
Roman legions to its relief. At various periods | 
throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the Philadelphians, who held the Turks in con- 
tempt, showed their prowess, but never more 
signally than when this town alone, in all the 
district of Lydia, refused to stoop before the | 
feet of the conquering Bajazet, and determined | 
to withstand his siege. It was only when the | 
Philadelphians were reduced by the ravages of 
famine, that they consented to capitulate. And 
let it be said in its honour, that it was the last 
town of Asia Minor which capitulated to the 
Turks—not until after a six years’ protracted 
siege, when the direst famine had done its work, 
and the be place could no longer hold 
out: then Ba marched into its streets—the | 
conqueror of living spectres, and the master of a | 
city of the dead. 

About a mile and a half outside the town there | 
is still shown a wall, which is pointed out as 4 | 
monument of the siege of Philadelphia, built, as | 

, it is suid, of the bones of the Christians who, in | 
1391, resisted the invading Turk. The wall is | 
shown as the trophy of Bajazet’s revenge. It | 
certainly appears to be built of bones, but whether 
the effect produced upon the eye results from 
similar petrifying effects to those described in | 
our former article as existing at Heliopolis, and | 


| 
| 
| 


thereby an ossified map has been produced, | late years—perhaps through Russian intrigue— | ing for prizes, Paton’s 


or whether the wall was really built of bones, | 
seems to be a disputed point. No traveller has 

had the curiosity to bring a fragment of this wall | 
to England for chemical examination, therefore | 
the iy remains to the present moment un- 
deci 


} When it was said above, that no ancient build- 
Ss ne _— to identify the Phila- 
phia of t , it must not be su 
thet there are sedans whatever of the mee 
and early Christian ages. Several evidences of 
the days of Roman occupation may, by a careful 
eye, be picked out among the walls of Turkish 
houses, and several ancient sarcophagi may be 
detected in common use as watering-troughs. 
There is also a very ancient Necropolis, in which 
large antique crosses are found sculptured upon 
the tombs. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
assign them an age; but it may with or 
be said that they to @ very distant period, 
and mark the graves of the Christians of Phils- 
delphia in the centuries which preceded the fina! 
surrender of the town to Turkish domination 
ann ed ia is the seat of an Arch- 
1ocese, y's palace receiving from 
the resident Greeks the name of the “ Met ; is” 
Pp ee the English endiier of 
name Hoag tan,” commonly applied to 
our Archbi - In the town there cai twenty. 
nat yg a c . 
to five out of the twenty-five. Indeed, 
SS are hardly » sera of the om 





' one of the fondest and 


| Greek veneration of the P 
old heathen idolatry of Venus, and that the wor- 


istian churches. Service is con- | 
_ of ruins—a pleasing example that the 


for any church purposes are abso- | nonour and ealety may sometimes be the same.” 


lutely useless. They are mean structures, in which 
at some time Christian service may have been 


| eelebrated. The Church of St. John, which was 
| of course the most venerated of all the churches, 


has, like that at Damascus, been seized sone 


/the Turks, and converted into a mosque. 


rincipal edifice now in possession of the Greeks 
a dedicated to the Virgin Mary—the worship of 


the Panagia, the ever pure and holy, as she is | 
been | 


denominated, having from very early D 
t religious feelings 
of the Greeks. There is 
‘anagia grew out of the 


ship of woman incarnated in the Virgin was the re- 


roduction upon the Christian platform of the same — 


inclination of human nature, as was illustrated 
in the Grecian mythology in the personal adora- 
tion of Venus. One of the most sacred and 
deeply-rooted 
is the perpetua 
of our Lord. 
not allowed in their creed to be 
ing the common relationship to him which the 
language of the people of Nazareth might imply. 
To the Greek mind it is an abomination and an 
outrage to hint a doubt regarding the perpetual 
virginity of the Panagia—the ever-pure mother 
of our Lord. It is impossible to help respecting 
the tenacity of their belief upon this question, or 
to help seeing that it takes a most important place 
in their worship. Their reverence for the Panagia 
is a romance as well as a worship, and enlists all 
the enthusiasm of an imaginative people. With 
them, and even with their priests, it not bear 
discussion. Discussion would imply a doubt, and 
they would as soon tolerate discussion on the 
divinity of Christ as on the everlasting virginity 
of the Panagia. European missionaries have 
occasionally, and in singularly bad taste, endea- 
voured to wrestle in argument with the Greek 
priests upon this tenet of their Church, but to no 
urpose. A very curious comparison between the 
reek and Christian adoration of woman, in the 
— of the Virgin Mary and Venus, might be 
rawn ; and it might be shown how the details of 
heathen ceremonial were borrowed to engraft 
upon the Eastern Christian rites. The subject is 
too extensive for present elaboration ; but it is 
desirable that it should be alluded to, and also 
borne in remembrance by any one purposing to 
travel in Asia Minor. 
The Arch-diocese of Philadelphia extends to 
Sardis on the west, and to Laodicea on the south- 


is brethren and his sisters are 


ittle doubt that the | 


ints of belief among the Greeks | 
fue and virginity of the Mother | 


as bear- | 


ART IN IRELAND, sco 
AND THE PROVINCES, ' 


DusLix.—The dividend arising from 
| £2,000, bequeathed by the late Mr. George A ani! 
| of this city, for the promotion of Art in Ireland, is 

applied to the establishment of a perpetual endow. 
ment for the encouragement of Art-students, The 
endowment takes the form of scholarships and 
— open to all students of either sex who shall 
ve attended for two years, at least, a school of Art 
in Ireland, or who, being of Irish birth, shall have 
attended a school of Art elsewhere, and shall have 
| contributed to an annual exhibition held in Dublin. 
For the current year a prize of £40 is offered for the 
best picture in oils of ‘ Revenge and Pity,’ as described 
in Collins's “ Ode on the Passions ;” the figures to be 
drawn to a scale of three feet. A prize of £20 is 
offered for the best landscape, also in oils. ‘These 
prizes, it is stated, will be increased or lessened in 
amount, or wholly withheld, according to the merits 
of the works. The 14th of November is the last day 
for receiving the competitive pictures at the house of 
| the Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street. 
| EprInsBurGH.—The annual exhibition of the Roval 
| Scottish Academy is now open, prior to which the 
| members met to elect a member in room of Mr. 
| Simpson, deceased. Mr. Herdman, who has been 
an associate for some years, was chosen to fill the 
vacancy. The Academy invited the more important 
| cantributors, who do not belong to the body, to re- 
| touch their works, if necessary, before the exhibition 
ned—a concession which was largel. made use 
| of.—A statue in marble of the late Marquis of Dal- 
| housie has just been sculptured by Mr. J. Shell, 
R.S.A., for the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta. It is 
of heroic size, and represents the deceased nobleman 
in the costume of a civilian, over which a kind of 
military cloak is partially thrown. 

GLascow.—The annual meeting of subscribers to 
the Glasgow Art-Union took place a short time since. 
Notwithstanding the depressed state of commercial 
business last year, and the demand, consequent there- 
upon, made on the benevolence of the public, the 
subscriptions reached the sum of £3,849, of which 
more than one-third was appropriated to the purchase 
of pictures, and the remainder to defray the cost of 
photographs presented to subscribers, and to the 
current expenses of the society. The three principal 
pictures distributed as prizes were commissions given 
to the following painters :—Mr. Noel Paton, R.S.A., 
whose work is entitled ‘The Death-Barge of King 
Arthur,’ from Tennyson’s ; Mr. J. E. Millais, 
A.R.A., who painted ‘ The White Cockade ; and Mr. 
Sant, A.R.A., who produced ‘The Better Land.’ 
These works were photographed for the subscribers; 
the copies are referred to elsewhere. The other 





east ; but neither the suffragan bishops, nor the 
priesthood, are so numerous as might be ex- 
pected, although both the church and the Greeks | 
themselves are at the present time decidedly, 
though slowly, increasing and developing. | 


there has been a freshened and more vital power | 
exhibited among them, in proportion as the 
Turkish lethargy became more and more deep 
and intense. 

_The Metropolis—i.e. the palace of the Arch- 
bishop—extends its simple hospitality to all tra- | 
vellers who carry with them proper letters of | 
introduction to that dignitary, who is, in the | 
proper and simple sense of the term, “the bishop | 
and pastor of his flock.” It is impossible to | 
contemplate this town and its Christian church, | 
and to recall the historical fact that Christianity 


reigned here, when it had declined elsewhere in | i 


Ama Minor, without emotion. When St. John | 
wrote from Patmos it was the purest of all the | 
churches of Asia, and whatever the stains it may 
have sumee contracted, it demands our reverence | 
as living, thriving church still. “Thou hast | 
kept the word of my patience, I will also 
thee from the hour temptation,” are w 
that have had « singular and literal fulfilment. | 
Even Gibbon was constrained to quote the 
soge, and to give his witness to its truth. “Ata | 
distance from the sea, forgotten by the Emperor, 
encompassed on all sides by Turks, her 
valiant citizens defended their religious freedom 
above fourscore years, and at length capitulated 
with the pro of the Ottomans in 1390. | 
Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Phi phis is still erect—a column in a scene 
of 


J.C. M. Betiew. 


| various donors. These 


rizes consisted of forty-seven painti selected 
- the committee Bw exhibition of the Glasgow 
Fine Arts Institute,—numerous chromo-lithographs 
and proof engravings of Webster's ‘ Play-ground’ 
and ‘ Punch,’ and Frith’s ‘ Birthday.’ On the draw- 
icture fell to the lot of a 

ntleman of Glasgow ; Millais’s to a Miss Brown of 

ndon; and Sant’s to a subscriber in Australia— 
The ornamentation of the cathedral still progresses. 
Four painted windows have lately been fitted up in 
the chapter-house ; they are the productions of Mr. 
Henry Hughes, of London, and are the of 


oe which sepa- 
rately represent “ Acts of Mercy,” have been pain! 
on a kind of glass, — been chem iy. — 

roved for the purposes of glass-staining.— . 
McFarlane, ougaens of the “Saracen Foundry, 
have recently erected a noble pile of buildings, which 
is one of the chief architectural features of the city 
n its commercial character. 

PrrTH.—Three propositions were submitted to 
the Albert Memorial committee of this town, namely, 
that the subscriptions raised should be merged in 
the general Scottish fund; that a working men’s 
institute be established, to be named after Prince 
Albert ; and that a statue be raised to his memory, 
consequent on the offer of Mr. William Brodie, 
me: so ae meet 

has been finally . 

ee the time of the Commonwealth, 
the then Earl of Derby, James, the seventh of that 
title, was beheaded in ‘Bolton for his loyalty = 
family of Charles I. sere has been m 
for erecting a statue in town to his memory, 
Mr. Calder Marshall, wre ke we understand, 
in a model o figure. 

fesven ithe second annual report of the a 
of Art here is before us. Both educationally 
financially, the institution is satisfacto- 
rily, though the classes from which the greatest com 
parative amount of revenue is derived have somewhat 
declined. 
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Bristou.—Mr. J. A. Hammersley, F.S.A., head 
master of the Bristol School of Art, has recently 
delivered a course of lectures in that city, on sub- 
jects bearing u Art. 
rn School of Art in this city is 
one of the very few institutions of this kind which is 
able to support itself almost, if not entirely. During 
last year the number of students attending the classes 
was 128; in addition to which 39 females attended 
the day classes, and 100 children in the national 
schools received instruction in drawing and ’ 

Gvuernsty.—A special meeting of the committee, 
presided over by his Excellency General Stade, 
governor of the island, was held in Guernsey in 
February. It was resolved that the statue by Mr. 
Durham, which the inhabitants desire to erect in 
memory of the late Prince Consort, be “of pure 
copper, and executed by Messrs. Elkington,” the firm 
which has undertaken the statue of the Prince in the 
Horticultural a a Of this work the 
Guernsey figure will be a duplicate. 

ee ie the 23rd of February the annual 
meeting of the Hanley School of Art took place, when 
the prizes awarded at the last examination were pre- 





mae by Meme tf _ addressed by the chair- 
man, essrs. H. and Redgrave, R.A. 
of the Government Schools of ee 

StToxz-on-TREnt.—The i on of the statue 
of Wedgwood, “ Father of the Potteries,” was cele- 
brated with much pomp and pageantry on the 24th 
of February. The local papers deseribed at great 
length the proceedings which took place on the occa- 
sion, and at the banquet that followed. The whole 
cages of the Potteries district seems to have 

mn gathered together at the railway station of 
Stoke, in the square of which the statue is erected. 
The ene ee is the work of Mr. E. Davies, who has 
consulted the portrait by Reynolds for the face of 
Wedgwood. The — stands upright, with a model 
of the famous Barberini vase in his hand, in the 
attitude, and with the expression, the great r 
may have assumed when addressing the Roya 
Society upon its beauties. The cost of the work was 
about £1,500. The Earl of Harrowby, <a by 
Alderman Copeland, M.P., Mr. Beresford-Hope, Mr. 
Brown-Westhead, M.P., and many gentlemen of 


| influence in the district and its neighbourhood, took 


sented to the successful competitors. Among the | 


various objects exhibited in the room were some j 
and cups and saucers, modelled after designs by 
the students which had gained prizes offered by 


Alderman Copeland, M.P. While the master’s report | 


rogress of the pupils, the treasurer’s statement 
shows that the expenditure was in excess of the 
receipts to the amount of £130, in addition to a 
“deficiency of from £300 to £400, which must be 
immediately realised to enable the trustees to fulfil 
the contract into which they have entered with the 
mortgagee of the building.” The committee appeals 
to the inhabitants of the district for aid to discharge 
this pecuniary obligation, as well as for means to 
extend the operations of the school by altering and 
enlarging the premises, which are far too limited for 
the proper accommodation of the pupils now in at- 
tendance, whose number would be greatly increased 
if provision could be made for additions. 
LiverPOoL.—The liabilities of the Society of Fine 
Arts have been liquidated by the subscriptions of 
about forty gentlemen and artists interested in the 
prosperity of the institution ; the former contributing 
sums of money of £10 and £15 each, and the latter 


Fp of the working of the school and 
the p 


a picture each of the bond fide value of £20; in | 


this way nearly £600 have been raised. The next 
step will be to procure funds for a new building. It 
seems almost incredible that while Li 
sesses fine edifices for almost every pu 
and commercial, it has none worthy to be called a 
gallery of the Fine Arts. We hope this reflection on 


| 





in = —. In — with the 
mour thus paid to the memory of Wedgwood, a 
conference of the friends and subscribers to the 
“ Wedgwood Memorial Institute” was held on the 
following day at Burslem. From the statement then 
made, we learn that since the project was commenced, 


| about four ya the subscriptions, 


amounting to £1,200, been expended in the 
purchase of a site, &c., and that a further sum of 
£4,000 was required, against which the committee, 
so far as we understand the report, had in hand about 
£1,500, or, as one of the honorary secretaries stated, 
“they needed a sum of something like £2,500 beyond 
their present subscriptions, ro what they should 
receive from government.” It is proposed to make 
the institute a central school of Art, as well as a 
public library ; and that the building should be of 
such a design and so ornamented as to show it com- 
memorated a potter. 

Yxovit.—A fine stained glass window has lately 
been placed in St. John’s Church, in this town, as a 
memorial of the Prince Consort. It is the work of 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, and to defray 
the cost a sum of nearly £500 was subscribed some 
time since by the inhabitants of Yeovil. 


—~<o-——— 


PICTURE SALES. 





aaa | Tue first picture sale of any note this season took 


lace during the t month at the of 
itnen. Foster. works disposed Secadiach 


the second seaport of the Empire will, ere long, | of a fine and somewhat extensive collection of 
cease to exist, ae as there seems now a very | water-colour drawings, got together, it is said, by 


reasonable hope that the two societies, hitherto an- 
tagonistic to each other, will ere long be united in 
friendly action. 

MaNcHEsTER.—This city has finally resolved to 
erect a memorial to the late Prince Consort in Ban- 
croft Street. A new square is to be built close by, 
and will be named after his Royal Highness. 

Newport.—A monumental tablet to the memory 
of the Prince Consort has recently been placed in the 
church of St. Thomas, Newport, Isle of Wight; it is 
the work of Baron Marochetti, and the cost was 
defrayed by public subscription of the inhabitants. 
The tablet consists of a relievo bust of the prince, in 
white marble on a crimson ground, surrounded by a 
framework in black marble, with a wreath of 
leaves round. A gilded German crown surmounts 
the whole, and a field-marshal’s baton lies in front. 
Beneath ,*ppears in letters of gold the single word 
— an enlarged autograph of his usual sig- 

, Neneh subseription has been set on foot in 
this city for the purpose of purchasing the fine 
cimen of modern ironwork known as the “N 
Gates,” in the International Exhibition, and of which 
Th engraving appeared in our Illustrated Catalogue. 
P ey are to be presented by the inhabitants to the 
ne of Wales, and placed at the entrance of his 
; yal Highness’s lately acquired estate, Sandring- 
—~ Park.—The pupils of the Norwich School of 
7 gave their annual soirée towards the end of 

ebruary last, when the prizes to whith the com- 
aren had entitled themselves were distributed. 
io number of medals gained by the students at the 
nae was thirty-two, being two more 
lations anal nS of the government regu- 

‘ ~ HEFFIELD.—The annual conversazioneof the Shef- 

'eld Sehool of Art was held a short time since, and 
passed off with very general satisfaction. to all con- 
cerned. During the evening, the distribution of 
— to the successful competitors among the stu- 
“ents took place, the Right Hon. J. Stuart Wortley 








their late owner for the purpose of forming the 
nucleus of a great exhibition of British Art. Few 
of our principal painters in water-colours were 
ted in this collection, which contained 
some of their best works. Of these the following 
received the most attention :—‘ A Cow and Sheep 
in a Meadow,’ T. 8. , A.RA., 67 gs. 
Moore); ‘Group of Flowers in a Vase, with a 
ird’s Nest,’ W. Hunt, 53 gs. (Moore); ‘ Poz- 
zablio, Gulf of Naples,’ E. Duncan, 58 gs. (Hard- 
castle) ; ‘ inter,’ T. 8. , A.R.A., 
62 gs. (Colnaghi) ; ‘ Bird’s Nest, Wild Roses, &c.,’ 
W. Hunt, 78 gs. (Rowney); ‘ Wild Duck, Wood- 
Pigeon,’ &c., in oil, but mounted as a drawing, 
W. Duffield, 56 gs. (Poole); ‘The Road Home,’ 
D. Cox, 78 gs. (Colnaghi); ‘Scene in nen 
F. TRA. 50 gs. (Isaacs, of Liverpool) ; 
‘ A Scottish Lake,’ C. Fielding, 105 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘A Branch of May and H Sparrow's Nest,’ 
W. Hunt, 152 gs. (Vokins); ‘ The Setting Sun— 
Coast Soene,’ B. F , OD gs. (Vokins); ‘ Lake 
Como,’ 8. Prout, 116 gs. (Bridgenorth) ; ‘ Purple 
Grapes, a Pear, and an Apple,’ W. Hunt, 91 gs. 
peta ; ‘The Fern ’ F. Tayler, 
70 gs. ite); ‘ Purple es a Peach,’ 
W. Hunt, 50 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Hayfield, D. 
Cox, 81 es ‘ Fruit,’ W. a5 in 
(Gilbert) ; ‘The Approaching Storm,’ C. I ng, 
150 gs. (Meroweather ‘ Children gathering Wi 
Roses, B. Foster, 200 gs. (Vokins); ‘ Lochmaben 
Castle,’ a vignette drawing by er, DO ga. 
(Greatorex) ; ‘ Off the Coast—Picking up a Lame 
Duck,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., an oil-painting mounted 
as a drawing, 74 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ Pic di Midi, Val 
d Oiseaux,’ and ‘ Beach Head, from Newhaven,’ 
a pair by C. Stanfield, R.A., both in oil, like the 
preceding, 131 gs. (Price); ‘ Windsor Castle,’ a 
small oil-picture by W. Hunt, 50 & (Vokins). 
The collection realised upwards of £4,500. 


NOTABILIA 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S ART: CASTELLANI'S JEWELS. 
Iv whatever degree the last year’s Great Exhi- 





yal | 


bition may prove advantageous to the development 
_ and exaltation of other Arts and jntanauiastenee, 
| that it has already done great things for the art 
| of the goldsmith, and that still er things in 
_ process of time will be done by it for that beau- 
| tiful and favourite art, are matters of fact which 
| cannot be questioned. Every worker in the pre- 
| cious s who was an exhibitor, taught some 
lesson to the brethren of his craft ; all who 
| studied the collections of jewellery that were 
exhibited must have acquired much most valuable 
/ and most suggestive knowledge. The cases of 
| Signor Casrex.ani alone formed a practical and 
| experimental school for artist-goldsmiths to attend 
pen and — ul eee and the 
experience ignor lani, and the 
| system which, in conjunction with his father, he 
has pursued, his own sentiments also with refer- 
' ence to the present condition and the future 
advancement of his art, combine powerfully to 
enhance the effect of the works he produced and 
| exhibited in London. Some brief remarks upon 
these points form a becoming and indeed a neces- 
| sary sequel to the notices of the Castellani 
jewellery that have already appeared in our 
“ Notabilia of the International ibition.” 
| The new school of jewellery—or, as we prefer to 
describe it, the new school for the study and the 
ractice of the goldsmith’s art—eetablished by the 
ignori Castellani at Rome, aims at the perfect 
imitation of ancient and medieval works of Art 
| in gold and precious stones, each object being so 
executed as to show, by its style and its treatment, 
| to what and nation it may be considered to 
| have belonged. Thus, at the very outset of our in- 
quiry we arrive at the startling declaration, that 
the highest t aim of the most artistic, the 
most scientific, the most skilful and persevering of 
ldsmiths, is to be able to imitate with success 
what other goldsmiths long ages ago devised and 
thought out and t with their hands. Here, 
in the plainest of plain words, we are taught on 
high authority that, so far from our being noble 
| artists ourselves and strong in our own indepen- 
dent Art, we must be content, as a preliminary to 
any independence and originality, to follow the 
steps of men who lived in remote periods, and 
many of whom we know only through the 
ar, Aw relics they have bequeathed to us. 
Signor Castellani tells us, without any reserve, 
that our age has witnessed, rising as if by en- 
chantment from the f cemeteries of 
Etruria and Greece, the discovery of ancient 
objects in gold, of a workmanship so perfect that 
not only has it been a matter of extreme ae 
to imitate them, —— a been unab 
even to explain theoretically processes em- 
loyed in gutening them. The Greeks and 
truscans, we have learned, acquired by some 
unknown means a complete knowledge of the 
art of working the precious metals in their 
highest degree of perfection ; and when once they 
had been initi into the true modes of treating 
| the metal, and of subjecting it to the action of their 
pure taste and their lively and imaginative genius, 
the artist-goldsmiths of Etruria and Greece felt 
themselves enabled to keep in the front rank, side 
by side with the greatest masters of high Art who 
flourished in their day. These ancient jewellers 
and goldsmiths raised their art to a lofty perfee- 
tion, which soars high above the range of every 
succeeding age. At a later period it could not 
sustain its exalted rank, and in the palmy days of 
imperial Rome it n rapidly to decline. “TI 
have not seen,” says Signor Castellani, “ single 
work in gold dating from a well ined 
Roman , even including the = — 
1 which can in an whatever 
Pree oh for elegance of Sans or skill of work- 
manship, with the archaic productions of Greek 
or Etrusean Art. Without doubt,” be adds, 
“the Romans had traditionally preserved certain 
primitive forms belonging to their models; but 
to these models the imitations are, in point of 
execution, extremely inferior.” 
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Thus, the true models for us to study, and to 
imitate, if we can, are strictly archaic, and neither 
Roman of the most artistic periods, nor Italian or 


_ French Renaissance of any period whatsoever. 


Having satisfied themselves that before they 
could design they must imitate, and having further 
determined on their models, the Signori Castel- 
lani proceeded to take the next step, which, as 
they hoped, would establish them as imitators 

asl in imitative power to their ancient proto- | 
types. But they had much more to do than to 
resolve to imitate, before they could triamph in 
successful imitation. Rich treasures of ancient | 
relics were discovered, and they found that to 
imitate them defied their most devoted efforts. | 
Then, for the first time, it was evident that the | 
ancient jewellers knew and used both chemical 
and mechanical ts that were quite unknown 
to modern Art modern science. The ancient 
processes of melting, soldering, wire-drawing, and 
of ing and joining firmly together minute 
particles of gold scarcely perceptible to the naked | 
eye, were all equally problems. In a word, with- | 
out taking into consideration the elegance and 
variety, and also the thoroughly original concep- 
tion, of the ancient forms, and the rare skill | 
shown in chasing, the agencies and processes 
employed in the production of the ancient Greek 
and Etruscan granulated and filigree works in | 
gold were far superior to those in use amongst | 
the ablest of hese goldsmiths. 

More careful investigation confirmed the con- | 
vietion that the ancient process of working was | 
essentially different from that in use throughout | 
modern K Modern goldsmith’s work, <4 
compared with the ancient, was more mechanical 
and artistic. The various parts of the work, 
such as casting, engraving, enamelling, polishing, 
and setting the stones, are now divided amongst 
different workmen, “and the whole,” says Cas- | 
tellani, with significant emphasis, “is generally | 
superintended by a dealer, whose aim is to make | 
a marketable article and dazzle vulgar eyes, not | 
to produce a real work of Art.” (Remember | 
these words, O modern goldsmiths!) On the | 
other hand, in ancient gold ornaments, whether | 
of Greek or of Italian origin, admiration for the 

precious materials employed always is exceeded | 

y the feeling which is excited by the excellence | 
of the workmanship. The most consummate 
skill and the most exquisite taste guided the 
hand of the artist while he was producing re- 
poussé figures and ornaments, or was disposing 
with perfect symmetry the small strings of 
minute granulated, and rope-shaped work, or 
the flowers and méandres. And so well could 
this ancient goldsmith harmonise all these ele- 
ments, that he always was able to permit his | 
works to be exquisitely elaborated, without ever 
affecting the chaste elegance and the severe unity 
of his first conception. ; 

The careful examination of various ancient 
examples disclosed the fact that, instead of owing 
their raised — to chiselling or engraving, the | 
ancient jewels were formed from separate par- 
ticles of gold brought together, and secured one 
upon another by solder, or by some chemical | 
agent. By this method of fabrication, the Signori 
ny a ancient goldsmiths to 

ave imparted to their works a peculiar and 
marked character, which capoenel every fresh 
idea and inspiration of the artists as they worked. 
The first problem, therefore, that presented itself 
to their attention was, the discovery of the means | 
of soldering together, with the utmost neatness 
and delicacy and strength, so many pieces of | 
extraordinary minuteness. Amongst others, those | 
almost invisible grains of gold, like fine sand, 
which play so important a part in the orna- | 
mentation of antique jewellery, presented nearly 
insurmountable difficulties. Innumerable essays | 
were made, and all possible chemical agents were 
employed, together with the most powerful 
solvents, in the search for the proper so der. It 
" the story of Bernard Palissy over again. 
The writings of Pliny, Theophilus, Cellini, and 
others, with every discoverable tradition, were 
consulted ; and the works of the ablest jewellers 
of various countries were sought out and dili- 
gently studied. But all was in vain, till, in a 
remote corner of the. Umbrian Marches, in 
a — & — @ little district hidden in 
# the Apennines, some of the pro- 





| construction. 


cesses employed by the Etruscans were found to 
be still a on " traditional school of gold- 
smiths, in fact, was discovered = a —— 

ion of Italy, which appears to have kept alive 
. poss? mers Dro reed in its old tasteful 
elegance, but, at any rate, in method and work- 
manship. From 8. Angelo in Vado a few work- 
men were enlisted into the service of the Castel- 


| Jani, who brought with them to modern Rome 


the traditions of ancient Etruria, and who soon 
were wonderfully successful in imitating that 
freedom of style which is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the goldsmith’s art amongst the an- 
cients. 

Thus matters stood when the events of 1848 
caused a temporary suspension of the Castel- 
lani’s Jabours of research and experiment. An 
interval of ten years by; and then, in 
1858, the indefatigable artists resumed, with 
greater zeal and affection than before, their efforts 
to reproduce the ancient forms of national Art. 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman works in gold (of 
which many fresh relics of the utmost value to 
the Castellani had been discovered) once more 


| became the chief subjects of their study and 


careful imitation. At length success crowned 
their arduous labours, and they found themselves 
able to produce, more Etrusco, the funiform and 
granulated work, and the various enamels, which 
we saw in the Italian Court at South Kensington 


| which were identical with what might have 


been placed twenty-five centuries ago in the 
Etruscan Court of an exhibition in the ancient 
Etruscan capital. So, the Signori Castellani 
have reached in triumph the goal of retrogres- 
sion, and they are pausing to take breath before 
they step forth firmly and steadily with a for- 
ward movement. We shall watch their advance 


tube in the operation of drawing with ; 
and leaf patterns. Others display ‘the ow 
liarity of a series of smooth beads clerunting 
with another series of variously decorated bende 
The twisted varieties, again, exhibit many mo- 
difications both of style and treatment: som 
have a beautiful ornamentation carried al : 
ribbon-like, in each spiral concavity; and an 
consist of several previously ornamented tubes 
intertwined together. These spiral tubes elicited 
special admiration. 

In the production of gas chandeliers, the spiral 
and other decorative tubing is found to be pecu- 
liarly effective ; and this also is the case in the 
metal bedsteads that are produced by the same 
manufacturers in vast numbers, and ‘in a 
variety of styles. The report of the Exhibition 
juries in Class 31 makes an especial reference to 
the chandeliers in which these tubes are intro- 
duced, and speaks of them in strong terms of 
approval. One perfectly novel arrangement in 
the construction of these chandeliers we must 
particularly notice, since it is so very decided an 
improvement: this is the substitution of what 
rea. y is an integral member of the design for the 
pendant weights, which in ordinary chandeliers 
regulate the sliding-tube. These weights at best 
are an awkward device, and in almost ev 
instance their presence is unsightly. The new 
patent tubular chandeliers possess the sliding ap- 
| paratus concealed, and enable the manufacturer 
| to increase the general effectiveness and beauty 

of the design. 
| Wecommend these beautifal and most cleverly- 
| executed tubes to the attention both of producers 
and purchasers of such works; and we heartily 
| congratulate Messrs. Winfield and Son upon the 
| result of their skill, ingenuity, and perseverance. 





with the liveliest interest; but, meanwhile, we | 


must accompany the Castellani, on some other | 
occasion, in their investigations into the opera- | 


tions of the enamellers of antiquity. 


WINFIELD AND SON'S DECORATIVE METAL 
TUBING, ETC. 


PATENT PINE FURNITURE, BY DYER AND WATTS. 

Amongst the numerous indications of a gradual 
| improvement in the public taste, not the least 
| satisfactory is the great and ually-increasing 


| popularity of furniture and house-fittings made 
} 


in pine-wood, and polished instead of being 


A remarkable and eminently satisfactory illus- | covered over with paint. It is a true and a pure 


tration of the beneficial influence of the Great | taste which prefers the simple beau 
| Exhibition of 1851, and an equally gratifying | 


example of the advance that has been achiev 

in the interval between that Exhibition and its 
successor of last year, was offered to the notice 
of all thoughtful and observant students of the 
1862 collection by the Messrs. Winfield, of Bir- 
mingham, in their decorative metal tubing, and 
in the chandeliers and other works executed by 
them in metal. These tubes are applicable to 


| @ great variety of uses, and justly demand 
attention, as well while in the first condition of | 


unapplied tubing, as afterwards when it has been 
worked up into the forms and combinations that 
it may be destined ultimately to assume. The 


of the 
natural grain of pine-wood to the fictitious rich- 
| ness of many-hued painting, and also to the 
| grainer’s mimetic dexterity. We ourselves have 
| long been admirers of polished pine, and we 
rejoice now to observe that a cherished fancy of 
| our own has grown into a popular sentiment. 
| It is indeed a most important element in any 
improvement in such productions as articles of 
| furniture, that it should be available for general 
_ use, and not restricted to the comparatively nar- 
row circle of the wealthy. Accordingly, the pine 
furniture which has been patented by Messrs. 
| Dyer and Watts, of London, claims from usa most 
decided expression of our approval and admira- 


works, when completed, are often regarded with | tion—not only because of its intrinsic excellence, 


well-deserved admiration ; but it does not follow 
by any means that the tubing, which forms the 


basis of each object, should be estimated aright so | means of the community at large. 
long as it remains jn the condition in which, in | these days, is expected and 


the first instance, it was manufactured. The 
producers of the tubing, however, deserve credit 


| but also because, bein 


for originality, and for imparting to their pro- | 


ductions the high artistic character which in 
reality constitutes the excellence of the objects 
that may be made from their metal tubing. ‘The 


Mesers. Winfield comprised nearly one hundred | 


varieties of design, and also a numerous series of 


| distinct systems of decorative combination and 


In the Exhibition of 1851, the 


manufacturers were able to show but a limited | 


number of variety of 
extend beyond the well-known and common un- 


fluted, and twisted forms. 
of the last ten years has been productive of truly 
wonderful results. New processes of decorative 
manufacture have been introduced, and designs 
executed in the highest perfection such as before 
would have been regarded as altogether im- 
practicable. 
exhibited the metal is first ornamented by a 
patent process, through the agency of pressure, 


i the ; - : ; 
~ a into tubes having various designs 


But the experience 


tterns, and these did not | 


| 


so excellent, it is in every 
respect adapted to both the requirements and the 
Furniture, in 
uired to be deco- 
rative as well as useful ; adh Mews Dyer and 
Watts have most happily associated in their 
patent pine furniture two qualities of beau- 
tiful decoration and true utility. 2 
The iarities of this furniture may be dis- 


na | tinetly understood from a very brief description. 
_ examples exhibited of this class of works by the | 


In the first place, it is designed in a manner far 
superior to what is commonly considered to be 
sufficiently artistic for so common @ wood as 
pine; and, secondly, the workmanship is equal in 
its character to the style of the ey both being 
in every respect as good as would applied to 
objects executed in the best and most costly 


tw | satinwood or maple. Then, the wood is polished 
decorated square, cylindrical, octagonal, reeded, | 


with t care and the happiest effect; & 

finally, to complete the whole, a variety of enrich- 
ments are stained in colours upon the pine—the 
stains being so perfectly trans t that the grain 
of the w is preserved in all its natural beauty, 
while the staining material admits of the most 
delicate treatment, and receives and retains the 


In some examples of the new tubes | richest polish. The method of using his trans- 


‘ep stain without its running, so that it may 


Other tubes are made by drawing the | secured his invention with a 


controlled within the finest lines, having been 
invented and perfected by Mr. Dyer, he bas 
patent ; and now, 


metal through a machine, which impresses the | with his partner, Mr. Watts, he is applying his 
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tiful process to the enrichment of every 
pe of see furniture. This peculiar stained 
marqueterie, or imitative inlaid work, has been 
thoughtfully studied by the patentees, who deserve 
the highest credit for having thus raised simple 
furniture into a genuine Art-manufacture. No- 
thing can be more complete than the success of 
this very clever invention; nor do wo desire to 
see the system better applied. The stained orna- 
ments are beautiful in themselves, consistent with 
the articles to which they are applied, and also 
| kept in becoming subordination to the general 
ag be added that this staining (which, be 
|| it remembered, ornaments the wood to which it is 
i| applied without disguising it) is no less effective 
| when it is employed to adorn articles of furniture 
| of a style and finish hitherto exclusively restricted 
'| to the most costly woods, than when it produces 
| the simplest decoration upon equally simple ob- 
jects. And further, the very same system and 
'| method of ornamentation is as well adapted to 
the doors and other pine (or deal) wood-work 
i! and fittings of rooms, as it is to furniture; and 
| thus the Messrs. Dyer and Watts are found to have 
| inaugurated a complete artistic revolution in 
| interior house decoration. They have already 
found their efforts appreciated in a most grati- 
fying manner, and daily their works are becoming 
better known and in greater request. And they 
may confidently rely upon a vast increase to the 
demands that are made for their patent furniture. 
We shall always be glad to do all in our power 
to support these able and enterprising artist- 
| manufacturers, some characteristic specimens of 
whose exhibited productions we this month have 
engraved in our Illustrated Catalogue of the 
International Exhibition of the year 1862. 


——.——_— 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





“Upon Tvrspay, the 10th of March, 1863, 
was solemnised at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
the marriage of his Royal Highness Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony, 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Duke of 
Cornwall and Rothesay, Earl of Chester, Carrick, 
and Dublin, Baron of Renfrew, and Lord of the 
Isles, Great Steward of Scotland, Knight of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, with her Royal 
Highness the Princess Alexandra Caroline Maria 
Charlotte Louisa Julia, the eldest daughter of 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
Christian of Denmark.” Such is the announce- 
ment of the Court Circular. ‘The event has filled 
the whole nation with joy. There is no city or 
town, hardly a village, throughout these king- 
doms, in which these hae not been some popular 
manifestation of happiness—some evidence that, 
from the highest to the humblest of “ the classes,” 
the British people are moved by a feeling of in- 
tense and hopeful delight. It is a marriage that 
| has given rise to no single murmur ; there is no 
| drawback in association with it. The young 

bride has secured already the “ golden opinions” 
of the millions over whom she is, God’s 
blessing, hereafter destined to reign ; and for the 
royal family of England, the heart of the whole 
country is so entirely theirs that loyalty has be- 
| Come more a pleasure than a duty: it is the 
| easiest of all the duties that British men and 
British women are called upon to discharge. At 
“ moment such as this, no journal could pass in 
silence an event so fertile of good ;—we join the 
universal hymn of praise and prayer :— 
“ God, the best e arriage: 
Combine end th a . 

Tue Rovan Acavemy.—Two artists have been 
clocted members of the Royal Academy—William 
— Esq., portrait painter, and Henry Weekes, 

48q., sculptor ; and enry Le Jeune has been 
elected an associate. These elections will not 
pass altogether without criticism and objection ; 
many who read the list of associates will con- 
sider there were others who had stronger claims 
to promotion, among them being two or three 
| who are the seniors of the chosen; and perhaps 
2 on hes constitutes a sort of right toa 

step.” Both Mr. Boxall and Mr. Weekes are, 


however, men of talent, and it does not lessen 


and better sculptors who are not yet even in the 
ranks from which the members are taken. 

Tue Weppine Girts tothe “ Rose of Denmark” 
have been described in nearly all the daily jour- 
nals. The costly necklace of diamonds, presented 


by the City of London, may be unapproached in | 


actual value; but there are hundreds of corporate 
bodies and individuals who have eagerly and 
heartily — and obtained the happiness of 
laying something at the feet of the fair young 
bride. It would occupy more space than we 
can give to enumerate even those that derive 
their worth from Art. There is one, however, 
that is so exceedingly beautiful, that our columns 
might be served by a description of it. It isa 
bouquet holder, by London and Ryder, the gift 
of the Maharajah Duhleep Singh ; its cost is great, 
but value is not the chief recommendation of a 
most exquisite specimen of the goldsmith’s skill. 

Tne Society or Arts has very properly re- 
solved to place in its great room a “bust” of 


the illustrious Prince who was for eighteen | 


years its president. This is a singularly modest 
monument; the cost will probably be about 
£100; but the council, instead of contributin 

so much from the fund at its disposal, has tamed 
a circular to the four thousand members, asking 


for a subscription from each, “limited to a guinea.” , 


Such a procedure is not warranted by the object, 
or its contemplated result. Some light is, how- 
ever, thrown on the effort to raise money, by the 
following passage in the circular :— 

“That any surplus funds not required for that 
object be applied in such manner as the subscribers 
may direct.” 


Now, if this appeal be not largely responded to, 
the credit of the society will be impeached ; and 
if it be, the surplus will very far exceed the 
amount required for a “ bust:” the “ bread” will 
be in no proportion to the “sack.” There is 
here something so very like an effort at “a job,” 
as reasonably to alarm the best friends of an in- 
stitution that has done much good, and deserves 
well of the country. A shilling subscription 
would have sufficed to meet the purpose in view, 
although no “surplus” would have been left. We 
warn the Society of Arts, that if it is swayed by 
the pernicious influence of “ job-making,” it will 
4 lose the position it has gained. 
ng Art-Uniox or Lonpon has made a t 
move in advance, by offering a premium of $00 
for a statue or group in marble, to be competed 
for by life-size models in plaster; and, carrying 
out the doctrines of free trade, has thrown the 
competition open to sculptors of all nations. 
This, unquestionably, is taking a liberal view of 
the nature of Art, but it may be doubted whether 
the society, in adopting it, is not going beyond 
its avowed mission. The Art-Union was founded 
with the object of affording encouragement and 
patronage to British Art, combined, however, 
with the purpose of disseminating a love of Art, 
by the possession of its productions, among all 
classes. If, then, the funds of the society are 
expended upon a foreign, rather than an English, 
work, such an allocation of the money—pre- 
suming, of course, that a foreigner bears away 
the palm in competition, and this seems pro- 
bable when, as experience teaches, the most dis- 
tinguished of our sculptors generally decline to 
enter the lists—ap to us scarcely a legitimate 
expenditure, according to the principles on which 
the institution mainly rests for — support, 
and which have almost invariably hitherto guided 
its acts. It may be ar, that prizeholders are 
not interdicted from selecting foreign pictures, as 
sometimes they have done; but these works are 
among those contributed to our metropolitan 
exhibitions, and are, in most instances, by artists 
resident in this country: prizes are not allowed, 
we believe, to be chosen from the French and 
German galleries open in London. 
Tue Wixter Exurerrios, under the direction 
of Mr. H. Wallis, has been a great success— 
greater, we understand, than on any previous 
occasion. The “sales” have been very large, and 
the “admissions” numerous. Certainly the col- 
lection was of first-rate excellence; the pictures 
exhibited were generally small, and although, for 
the most part, by the best masters, not very 





| 
_ costly. While, consequently, th 
their merit to know that we have better painters | sul ty pe hor 


all lovers of Art would covet, they were within 
the reach of persons of ordinary means. Mr. 
Ww allis deserves all he has gained; to his energy, 
| judgment, and experience, we have been indebted 
for one of the most interesting exhibitions ever 
held in the metropolis. 

Tne Panoramas 1x Leicester Square, which 
for so many years have been a source of amuse- 
ment and instruction to thousands of visitors, 
are about to be closed, in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Burford, the last proprietor, and of 
the lease of the premises having terminated. It 
is, however, announced that during the present 
season several of the most popular pictures will 
be re-produced, as a kind of farewell exhibition, 
commencing with “ Rome,” which is to be fol- 
lowed by the panorama of * Athens.” We strongly 
recommend those who have never paid a visit to 
| these most interesting scenes, to avail themselves 

of an opportunity which may never recur: the 
| prospect of losing one of our oldest and most 
_ popular pictorial exhibitions is to be regretted. 
r. Sevovs’ ‘ Crvcirixioy.’—In this picture, 
| which is to be seen at Messrs. Jennings’, in 
| Cheapside, is presented a more comprehensive 
| essay than has, we believe, ever before been 
| attempted on the subject of the Crucifixion. In- 
| dependently of the extent to which the subject is 
worked out, the eye is gratified by the uniform 
quality of the drawing and painting on a surface 
so large. The Crucifixions of all the ancient and 
the pietist painters turn upon a common con- 
ception which they have embodied, some with 
_ the determination to show only executive power 
and beauties, while others have devoted them- 
selves entirely to expression, regardless of the 
canons of composition. To describe in a few 
words this picture —the whole of the nearest 
lane is with such a mixed crowd as might 
sup to be attracted to Calvary to witness 
the sufferings of our Lord. Herod Antipas, who 
is present, mounted on a white horse, is giving 
orders to disperse the people. In the centre, 
and at a little distance, appear the three crosses. 
“It is finished.” The time chosen is the ninth 
hour, and a beam of light strikes downward on 
the Saviour, and on the thief to whom Jesus 
romised Paradise, while the other who mocked 
fim is left in darkness. This is the most im- 
pressive passage in the picture, and stands self- 
explained. As a background to the whole, the 
walls and lofty buildings of the city extend from 
left to right, and above these rises the Mount of 
Olives. In considering the excellence of the 
painting, in both figures and buildings, a ques- 
tion might arise as to the whole being the work 
of one hand ; but having been long familiar with 
| the large pictures by Mr. Selous, we know that 
he paints figures and buildings equally well. In 
the large assemblage of persons present, promi- 
nence is given to remarkable characters men- 
tioned in the New Testament, and others who 
are presumed to have been present—as the cen- 
turion whose servant Jesus restored to life, the 
woman taken in adultery, the Syro-Phcenician 
woman whose child Christ healed, the converted 
centurion mocked by his comrades, the chief 
executioner, Joseph of — my a. 
up, com of SS. , Mary » 
Frarthe, ced cies; ant these figures 
differ from all around them, but bear a likeness 
to the impersonations of the same in certain of 
the old masters. But this must be intentional 
in reference to them—an tation of forms 
which it would be at once difficult to supplant. 
To conclude: the desire to meet every allusion 
to his subject may have led the artist into impro- 
»rieties ; but there has never been a picture of 
the Crucifixion to which more earnest study and 
research have been given. 

Horticuitvrat Garvens, Sovtn Kenstxoton. 
—A agen having been made to the Royal 

Horticultural Society by the Prince Consort, 
' a short time before the lamented death of his 
| Royal Highness, that it would be of service both 
to the society and to sculptors that the gardens 
at Kensington should be opened for the reception 
and exhibition of sculptured works, the council 
has made arrangements for carrying out the pro- 
ject in the months of May, June, and July. In 
order to do this in the most satisfactory manner, 
the members of the Sculptors’ Institute were 
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| 
applied to, to decide upon the acceptance or rejec- 
‘ie of the works offered for exhibition, and to | 

all details. The committee appointed by | 
the Institute to undertake this sible duty | 
consists of Mesers. W. C. Marshall, R.A., J. Hf. | 
Foley, R.A., H. Weekes, R.A., W. F. Wooding- | 
ton, and E. B. Stephens. The Horticultural | 
Society has voted a sum of £500 for the purchase | 
of one or more of the exhibited works, if deemed | 
of sufficient merit ; and it is proposed to expend 
similar sum for the same purpose in each of 
the two following years. 

One of the rooms at the French Gallery, Pall 
Mall, is at present filled with an extensive series 
of fine photographic pictures, portraits of the 
royal families of En Denmark, and Bel- 
gium, and therefore possessing, just now espe- 
cially, @ peculiar national interest. These por- 
traits were chiefly, if not wholly, taken at Brussels 
a few months since, by M. Ghemar, photographic 
artist to the King of the Belgians: represent 
the various illustrious personages, singly or in 

ups, and are of almost every conceivable size, 
om the exquisite little carte de visite to life size. 
Those which would, of course, attract the greatest 
attention, are those of our beloved monarch and 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales ; the former 
robed in the sombre garb of widowhood, the 
latter wearing respectively the air of youthful 
manhood and that of feminine grace and sweet- 
ness. We have not yet seen a photographic 

which does full justice to the peculiarly 


ag portraits of the Prince and Princess 





foeustie face of the Princess; even M. Ghémar’s 
portraits, though the best we have examined, do | 
not quite satisfy us as to expression; but there | 
ie in the same room a life-size drawing, in chalk, | 
by him, copied from a photograph and finished | 
from the life, which is as near truth as Art can 
embody. Similar drawings, and quite of equal 
merit, of the Queen and the Prince of Wales, are 
exhibited with it. M.Ghémar may reasonably 
expect that his collection will find numerous 
admirers during the season. Looking at his | 


works simply as examp'es of photographic art, 


they are really fine, and will well repay a visit. 


eases. Day anp Son have issued proposals to 
— 
' 


two very interesting works in chromo- 
thography. One, to be edited by W.H. Russell, | 
LL.D., will picture the “ progress” of her Royal | 
Highness Alexandra, Princess of Wales, from | 
C to Windsor: this will consist of 
thirty prints. The other will be a chromo-litho- | 
graphic print of the marriage, selecting the | 
moment when, the “two being made one,” the 
Prince leads his young bride from the altar. 
Messrs. Day ise that all the appliances of 
their art be exerted to produce the best 
example of it that has ever been issued in any 
country, and there can be no doubt this pledge 
will be redeemed. Colour seems to be of essen- | 
tial importance in a work of this class, where so 
much of the brilliancy of the scene depended on 
it. Mr. G. H. Thomas, the artist who is to paint 
it, was, mt direct command of her Majesty, 
afforded all possible facilities on the memorable 
10th of March, and perhaps there is no British 


painter who can do such a work so well. It is | 


an al recommendation of this picture, that 
the f ies of it can be, and will be, 
published, while 
the memories of the millions who shared the 
pleasure of that eventful day. 

Massns. Wixsor asp Newton have published 
recently some outline designs for those who prac- 
tise the art of illuminating. The most popular 


just now is one of an heraldic character, com- 
— the armorial insignia of the Prince and 


’rincess of Wales, surrounded with suitable 
floral emblems, and accompanied by appropriate 
— a The others are the 
national songs of “God save the Queen” and 
“ Rule Britannia,” which are also similarly deso- 
rated. These designs do much credit to the taste 
and heraldic know f an amateur artist—the 
Rev. ©. Boutell. They will furnish pleasing 
occupation to those who are skilled in the fashion- 
able art for which the drawings are intended. 
ne expect, - & considerable time to 
» to see portraits of every size and degree of 
—a the newly-married royal couple. 
pewy are carly in the field with a 


nated sheet, containing, a 


in the centre, vignette 


| its meeting 


happy theme is yet fresh in | 


| birthplace of Shakspere, 


_ lection of documents, which belonged to the late 


j 


Stereoscopic and Photographic Com- | Marshall of ‘The Dancing Girl Rey 


| 


| Royal 


of Wales. The likenesses of both are good, though 
a little severe in expression: the “surroundings,” 
the coat of arms, floral garlands, &c., by the 
Rev. C. Boutell, are neat in design and appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Ayciext Tarestay.—Mr. J. Attenborough, of 
the Strand, has recently purchased a series of 
magnificent tapestries, executed for the Count 
Horace Archinto, of Milan, from cartoons by 
Giulio Romano. Five of these works, repre- 
senting the triumphs of Scipio Africanus, are 
now being exhibited in Wellington Street, near 
to the Lyceum Theatre, where we had just time 
to give a glance at them before closing our sheets 
for press. We can do no more under the cir- 
cumstances than recommend these extraordinary 
examples of textile art to the notice of our 
readers, as an exhibition most worthy of a visit. 
The tapestries are all of large ;dimensions, the 
figures introduced being of life size. 

Dunx’s Guass-casep Warcurs.—The nature of 
his improvements in watches and ket time- 
keepers is concisely and clearly explained in the | 
specification for his a by Mr. Thomas Dunn, 
of Pendleton, near Manchester. This invention 
consists in making watches with glass covers over 
the inner works, to keep out both the air and 
dust, and other injurious substances, and in 
lightening out the inner framework, so that the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the machinery 
may at all times be scen in operation, and thus 
the presence of any small particle of grit or dirt 
may be detected before it causes any injury. An 
outer metallic frame may be attached by a spring 


LL 


by Mrs. Thornycroft from the origi 
informed that os Royal Hight bee om 
in England, for any other portrait in sculpture 


or inting. e 

Ma. J. T. Wittmors, A-R.A.— We have 
with exceeding of the death, on re 
of last month, of this well-known engraver. The 
intelligence reached us too late to do more than 
announce the event; next month we hope to be 
in @ position to refer to Mr. Willmore's carcer 
and works. 

Tue Socery or Fematz Artists will open 
its annual exhibition in the middle of this month, 
at the new gallery of the society, 48, Pall Mall. 
Pictures must be sent in on the 7th and 8th of 
the month. The school which has been esta- 
blished by this society for the study of the cos- 
tumed figure, at their gallery, 48, Pall Mall, will 
necessarily be closed during the exhibition. 

Traraccar Sevare.—Sir Edwin Landseer is 
now engaged in the studio of the Baron Maro- 
chetti, on the lions for the Nelson monument. 
The figure of Nelson is in Craigleith stone, but it 
is determined that the liens shall be in bronze, 
because the cost will be less than if they were 
hewn out of granite—the material, we believe, 
first. determined on: a crying error, that the 
primary should be in a base material, and. the 
subordinates in a precious metal. The lions, 
moreover, are in different attitudes, whereby the 
moral force of the symbol is enfeebled. 

Tue Pictures collected and exhibited under 
the auspices of the New Water-Colour Society 
are now at Manchester. They will be conveyed 
thence to Liverpool, and then be returned to 





when desired. And these watches also have a 
double safety shank, working on a swivel, which | 
enables the wearer to use at the same time botha 
neck-guard and a short chain, and enables him 
to turn the watch without inconvenience ; and the 
swivel possesses the further advantage of securing 
the shank from any risk of being twisted off by 
violence. 

Tur Arcu.®o.ocicaL Concress ror 1863.—The 
Archeological Institute has decided upon holding 
this year in July at Rochester. The 
Marquis Camden, K.G., is to be president; and 
Professor Willis, president of the British Asso- 
ciation, the Very Rev. Dean Hook, and Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, will preside respectively in 
the sections of architecture, history, and medizval 
antiquities. 

Mr. Nort Paton, R.S.A., an artist of the highest 
repute in his native country, Scotland, and also 
among us, has, it is said, received a commission 
from her Majesty to paint a picture-memorial 
of the Prince Consort, the subject being the royal 
widow surrounded by her children. 

Tue Seconn Conversaziong given this season 
by the Artists and Amateurs’ Society took place 
on the evening of the 26th of February. Among 
the numerous works exhibited in the room, we 
may particularly mention ‘The Confessional,’ a 
Spanish subject, by Long, an artist whose name 
is unknown to us, but of whom, judging from 
this example, we shall expect to hear more; for 
though the picture is not without faults—a pro- 
minent one being the wall behind the young girl, 
which has the appearance of sky rather than a 
piece of painted masonry—the figures and acces- 
sories show talent of no common order. 

Suaxsrere’s Hovse.—The rooms added to the 
the addition of the 
houses on each side—which have been restored 
to the original block as it was supposed to 
exist when occupied by the poet’s father—are 
now being fitted with cases to form a Shak- 
sperian museum and library. The valuable col- 





R. B. Wheler, Esq., and have been presented by 
his sister, are of the greatest interest to the 
student of the poet's personal history. Large 
collections in connection with the town also 
came from the same source, and there is promise 
of much — so that there is little doubt of a 
museum of most peculiar ji i - 
eaoees peculiar interest being esta 
Axt-U xton or Loxnox.—The programme issued 
by the council for the current year is peculiarly 
attractive. Besides the fine marble statue by 
’ nosing,’ the 

include copies of a bust of her 
Hfghness the Princess Alexandra, reduced 


prizes are to 





London, to be di of by lot for the 
benefit of the dieteetoed in comeee 

Some Puorooraraic Picrures by Mr. F. M. 
Good, of the Minories, are among the clearest 
and most perfect landscapes we have seen for a 
long time. The principal one is a view of 
St. Paul’s and the river side, taken from South- 
wark Bri ; it is capital: the noble cathedral 
towering, in height, length, and breadth, over 
the surrounding buildings, and yet keeping its 
place, pictorially, in the distance. The smaller 
specimens include some views taken in the pretty 
village of Barfreston, near Deal, which possesses 
a fine old church, remarkable for its enriched 
architecture. 

Messrs. Day anv Son are publishing, in parts 
(of three prints), Mr. Francis Bedford’s Photo- 

phic Tour in the East, in which, by command, 
C sctemanted his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. As pho hs they are of the very 
highest merit. Mr. ord is among the best, if 
not the best, of our English landscape. photo- 
graphists, while no more interesting series of 
subjects could by possibility be brought eee 
it is sufficient to say it comprises views in J 
the Holy Land, and Syria, Constantinople, 
Athens, the Mediterranean, &c. 

Tur New Warsr-Coxour Soctery has elected 
as Associate members, Mr. Shalders, the ee 
painter, and Mr. H. G. Hine, formerly on 
staff of the illustrators of Punch. 

Green Paper ce — vs 
amongst the many apparently simple pt 
which e even intelligent people are Aisposed to 
consider as easy to be produced, if manufac- 
turers would but undertake to make them. 
There are conditions, however, attached to the 
successful manufacture of wall-papers that have 
long rendered non-arsenical green papers ar 
derata that had yet to be accomplished, un 
the problem was very recently solved by Messrs. 
Turner and Owst, of Pimlico. These gentlemen, 
after much patient research and many 
experiments, have succeeded in producing 4 nee 
which is absolutely what it professes to i 
“ without arsenic.” It is — ini > 
lustrous emerald permanent, an 
both to look well by day, and to light up well by 
artificial illumination. Several very good Lae 
terns have already been printed, and others w! 
doubtless soon be added to the series. Thes 
of the colour, we may add, that have been adopted 
will admit of being made both darker and ~ ge ; 
and thus a paper is now in existence, whi a 
fairly claim to rival the arsenically colou , 
papers on their own nds, while it fond fide 
is far superior to them all, because it is bon 
“ without arsenic.” 
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Worss or Art in THE Onyx MARBLE OF 
Avoeria.—A numerous and richly varied collec- 
tion of these singularly beautiful and very in- 
teresting objects is now exhibited in London, in 
the establishment of Messrs. Howell and James, 
in Regent Street. The discovery of this unique 
material, and the specimens of it that were 

icuous amongst the richest treasures of the 
French Courts, we described last year in our 
“Notabilia” of the International Exhibition. 
In a commercial point of view the display of the 
onyx marble at dhe Exhibition was a trium t 
success ; 80 that it is easy to understand a 
welcome was certain to await the arrival of the 
fresh collections that have been entrusted to the 
care of Messrs. Howell and James. The on 
marble now in London is remarkable for its 
yaried hues, and its rich and delicate veining. 
Some of the specimens are darkly clouded, while 
others are of a peculiar pale green, and closely 
resemble the jade of China. The objects that 
have been executed from this remarkable material 
comprehend almost every imaginable variety of 
work of decorative Art, and they range in size 
from a tazza four feet in diameter downwards. 
The purest taste has determined the forms of 
the severa: varieties of these objects, and they 
have all been executed with admirable skill. We 
congratulate Messrs. Howell and James on so 
rare and so charming an addition to their always 
attractive collections. 

Tur fine collection of English pictures formed 
by the late Elhanan Bicknell, Esq., of Camber- 
well, is advertised for sale, by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson, on the 25th of the present month. 
It is one of the most important in the kingdom, 
and is especially rich in the works of Turner. 

_ Tue Crystat Paxace celebrated the Royal Mar- 

riage with a festive loyalty that was worthy at 
once of the occasion, and of the reputation of the 
Palace itself. The interior of the building was 
decorated with flags and wreaths, and with a 
ay nes of conventional banners, that wou!d 
have looked much better, had they had any defi- 
mk =p or meaning. But when the day 
el in, and the gas was lighted on the memo- 
rable 10th of March, a more brilliant spectacle 
than the interior of the Crystal Palace can 
scarcely be conceived. 

Mr. Herrick has received a commission from 
the Clothworkers’ Company to paint for their 
halls two whole-length portraits of the Queen 
and the late Prince ating 

Ar one of the counters in the Soho Bazaar are 
some curious and most ingenious pictures, worked 
in silk and other materials, by Mrs. Ward, an 
Trish lady residing at Coleraine. The subjects 
consist of landscapes, figures, and architecture ; 
the lctures presenting the appearance of very 
care ul etchings, as, for the most part, they are 
copied from engravings. Mrs. Ward, to whom 
was awarded a prize both at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 and at the New York Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, undertakes to give instruction in this novel 
and pleasing art. She is at present in London, 
we believe, and may be heatlle of at Counter 135, 
in the Bazaar, where her specimens are exhibited. 

Tur Prince Corsort Seneeees te designs 
for this work have been submitted to her Maj 
at Windsor, and will shortly be exhibited to the 

ublic, in one of the apartments of the Houses of 

‘arliament it is said. 

Tue Scutprors’ Soctery or Ewnauanp, which is 
about to have an exhibition in Conduit Street, is 
not to be confounded with the Sculptors’ In- 
ait. We do not understand that any of the 
a men are members of the “Society,” or 
that there is any prospect of an exhibition of 
importance. 

ue 1851 Testimonian is reported Mr. 

Joseph Durham to be in such a state of Pe - 

mere — all doubts of its being inaugu- 
n the day appoint j 

the 5th of | tg ppointed by her Majesty, viz., 

Messrs. Hunt axp Rosxit. have produced a 
very charming medal of the Prince and Princess 
~$ — in commemnsetien of “the iage.” 

8 the work of Mr. L. C. W i 
much pri Mr. L. C. Wyon, does 

ue Late Marquis or Lanspowne, it is stated 
Ps good authority, purchased, within a very short 
ime of his death, pictures in the Winter Exhibi- 
tion to the value of between £900 and £1,000. 





REVIEWS. 


Tae Fixe Arts AND CIVILISATION OF ANCIENT 
IRELAND. Illustrated by Henry O’NeuLy. Pub- 
lished by SmirH anD E_pEr, London. 


That “ Truth is the daughter of Time” is a very old 
aphorism, but it receives fresh confirmation in the 
great change which has occurred in opinions popu- 
larly ex on ancient Ireland. No man would 
now have the hardihood of a Ledwich, and assert 
its want of civilisation, nay, its positive barbarism, 
until a very recent time. The tendency now flows 
the other way, and we may reasonably fear a claim, 
almost as absurd, for its profound civilisation in 
pre-historic ages. Such is the tendency of Mr. 
O’Neill’s lucubrations, who is disposed to argue that 
the improvement of Europe generally, and of the 
East particularly, resulted from a study of Irish Art, 
and missions from Ireland in ages long past. The 
sort of argument used to prove all this, is similar to 
that which besets the student of Welsh history; and 
we become astounded, if not instructed and convinced, 
by the clearest details of events that happened in 
obscure places two thousand years before the birth 
of Christ. One of these “statements of great im- 
portance” we give in our author’s own words. After 
describing the foundation of a parliament at Tara 
by the monarch of the Milesians, the “fact,” in its 
full importance, is thus stated :—* It was more than 
two hundred years before the time of King Solomon, 
and less than two hundred years after the Israelites 
entered Canaan. None of the states of Greece were 
formed then ; the Assyrian empire was not in exist- 
ence; Rome was not founded; nor had Lycurgus 
legislated for Lacedemon till above five hundred 
years after this Irish parliament was established.” 

No unprejudiced mind can refuse assent to the 
just claim made for all honour to the ancient Art- 
works of Ireland. Their manuscript enrichments 
are unrivalled for elaboration and beauty; their 
metal-work, and general decorative designs, peculiar 
for style and manipulation. But we cannot hence 
argue, as our author does, that this influenced the 
styles of the whole civilised world. Thus, when he 
speaks of the churches in Norway as “richly de- 
corated in the Irish style,” a Norwegian antiquary 
might declare the Irish style but an offshoot of the 
Norwegian ; and this, with the example of Worsax 
before us, we have little doubt he would do. Irish 
Art may thus be a refinement upon Runic Art, which 
exhibits the same characteristics of elaborate inter- 
laced enrichment, combined with serpent and animal 
forms; and all may be traced through changes of 
time, and modifications of taste, to the fertile fancies 
of the Eastern nations. 

The examples of early Irish Art given in this 
volume are of much interest and beauty, but they 
are too few to do justice to the subject. The Devon- 
shire crozier, St. Patrick’s bell, and the Tara brooch 
only are depicted, and, with the exception of the 
crozier, have been published before; it is much to 
be regretted that other fine works are still unre 
sented. The time is yet to come when the world in 
general will be furnished with delineations which 
will do full justice to these marvellous old Art- 
labours, and teach a reverence for the glories of 
“ Old Ireland.” 

The concluding chapters of this volume might 
well be The disputes about round towers 
appear interminable, and the theories so conflicting 
and unsatisfactory, that we are d 
on that which asserts them to 
by the ancients for the purpose of puzzling the 


moderns.” Dr. Petrie and his book on this subject | 


are demolished to our author’s own satisfaction, and 
so we are thrown again into the darkness of conjecture 
and the gloom of the profoundest antiquity. Good 
taste might have cancelled the concluding chapter 
of the book with much advantage ; but the author's 
zeal is more visible than his discretion throughout 
the entire work As he shows abjility and enthusiasm, 
let us hope he may do more justice to himself and 
his subject in some future and completer essay on the 
Art of his loved land. 


A Manvat or Herarpry, Historica, anp Porv- 


LAR. With Seven Hundred Illustrations. By | to decide on the 


| toria, All true heraldry is histo 


| 


now to rest | 
ve been “ built | 


small portion of the education of princes and nobles ; 
they were learned in “ fields,” and “ diapers,” and 
| “charges,” and “tinctures,” and “su 4 
and “cadency,” and all the other diversified tech- 
nicalities of the science; and to study it was not 
considered unworthy of many most learned men. 
Within the last few years attention has been once 
more directed in some degree towards it, in con- 
junction with the critical examination of antiqui- 
ties; for the use of heraldry as a key to h 
and biographical information is too obvious and 
important to be ignored; in addition to which the 
revivified art of illumination—now a very fashion- 
able acquirement—has rendered some knowledge of 
its hidden mysteries almost a necessity. 

ap ey oe ee must find favour with those 
who are interes in the subject, but especially is 
| it valuable to the student. While directing ‘the 
attention of such,” he says, “to the heraldry of the 
past, I am anxious to impress upon them the re- 
membrance of the fact, that the main object of our 
inquiry has reference to our own present use and 
application of heraldry in the days of Queen Vic- 
though it by 
no means follows that it must always be necessarily 


| popular, Our cy yoy. is to be such as 


may claim to be enti ‘ lar’ and ‘his- 
cal ;’ but the historical condi of our heraldr 
does not imply that we should enter into the eluci- 
dation of medieval heraldry, purely for its own 
sake.” It would be impossible to comprehend the 
science without reference to the period of its birth 
/ and growth; but it does not, therefore, result as a 
necessity that the study of mediwval heraldry should 
be undertaken and conducted for the purpose of 
reproducing it. Arguing, as the author does, that 
though the arts of the middle ages are replete with 
valuable teachings for ourselves, and yet are not by 
any means calculated to be reproduced by us in 
their original condition, so we ought to adapt our 
knowledge and practice of heraldry to present re- 
quirements, and so to expand its that it may 
become applicable to the necessities of the future. 
The object of this volume is clearly to exhibit 
and define the subject as a guide to, and > 
of, history, art, and archeology. Mr. 1 di- 
vides it into thirty-three chapters, of greater or less 
length, as the matter treated of —- but the 
whole forming a comprehensive and well-digested 
treatise. The plan of division, though it might pos- 
sibly find, on the score of nt, an objector 
in the professional herald, is that which seems the 
best adapted to those for whom the book is more 
especially produced, Sixty engraved plates exhibit 
seven hundred examples of armorial bearings of 
every diversified kind, but the numbering of these 
examples is occasionally obscure as to reference : 
we take as an instance the plate headed “ Cadency,” 
which contains seven engravings only but the 
marginal figures indicate Nos. , 432, 441, 459, 
460 to 467, as if there were twelve. In the plate 
headed “ Banners” we notice a similar error. These 
little mistakes are pee nothing more than over- 
sights, which will be corrected in a second edition. 





Tue VALur AND INFLUENCE OF ArT AS A BRANCH 
or GENERAL Epvucation. Two Lectures, being 
part of a Course delivered at Oxford. By W. 
CoLLinewoop, Associate of the poy A of 
Painters in Water-Colours. Published by hent 
& Co., London. 

We are always pleased to welcome an artist in the 

field of literature; especially so when his writings 

tend either to the elucidation of Art, or to advance 
| its interests; and it is to be regretted that so few 

of them, by com nm, will take the trouble to 
become teachers with the pen, as well as the pencil. 
|It may be affirmed almost as an incontrovertibie 
axiom, that no one can write satisfactorily and truly 
on any subject of a scientific character who has not 

‘studied it both theoretically and practically. We 

| know this doctrine is disputed as regards Art, still 

we hold to the opinion that a man unacquainted 

with the use of the pencil in his own hand is not a 

| critic to be implicitly relied on when he sits in judg- 

ment on the works of others, however learned 

‘may appear. It is not necessary that one should 

| understand the business of a tailor ere ,he presumes 

fit of a garment, but it is 





Cuartes Bourret, M.A. Published by W1y- | Necessary that one who talks about Art should have 


sok AND Nzewton, London. 
The study of the science of oun 4 is one which 
occupies the attention of comparatively 


few persons ; | 


to most individuals Se. | 
of no practical use, w' to others it appears no- npc ape Bes 
th than a species of hierogl distinc- | pronounce a just verdict upon it req 
ee eee eine dota such as can be gathered only through the operations 


chivalry, the descendant of a semi-barbarous age, 
which we live. heral 


some ex nce, derived from his own practice of 
the conditions, so to speak, under which a picture 
or any other work of Art has been produced. A 
poy oe in looking at it, or he may 

indifferent to it—this is a question of taste; to 


of the studio. 


Mr. Collingwood is a teacher, and there- 


i practical 
whi or eatirie back heraldgy armed 20 | fore in entitled to speak with authority, though the 
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immediate subject of his two lectures is one which 
another than an artist might entertain and profitably 
discuss; for the value of Art, as a link in the chain 
of general education, has now been almost univer- 
sally felt, acknowledged, and acted upon. But it is 
his treatment of the theme, combining, in no small 
degree, practice with principles, which is the special 
recommendation of the contents of this pamphlet: 
he not only enforces the necessity of a knowledge of 
Art, but points out what true Art is, and some of the 
means by which it may be attained—advocating not 
a mere superficial, theoretical acquaintance with it, 


but the simple, earnest study of nature, pencil in hand, | 


for the purpose of discovering, and arresting, and 
conveying to others ber inexhaustible treasures of 
beauty and wisdom. 


| 


| 





give no variety of colours. What the original paint- | 
ing may be we cannot say, but, judging from the | 


print before us, there can scarcely be a doubt of 
Mr. Nursey’s success. The loyal gentlemen who 
hold rank in the Norwich volunteer corps have mus- 


tered on the range at Moulsey Heath,—a capital | 7... 2% Da 
| place, by the way, for parade and evolutions,—the | ty or twenty-five years ago, the e 


butts forming a background to the picture. The 
grouping has been well studied, so as to give as 
much variety of action and attitude as possible 
without concealment of the features, or leaving any 
one of the officers in a position where he cannot be 
well seen and easily recognised. The whole of the 
figures are portraits taken from life: the print, 
which has a local interest chiefly, will therefore be 
popular among the inhabitants of the ancient city 


| of Norwich. 


A Lanovur or Love. Engraved by H. C. SuExto | 


and C. H. Juxns, from the picture by T. 
Dicxsex.—*“ IpyLis or THE Kino.” Designed 
and engraved by P. Prioo. 
Art-Union of London. 
These two works will become the property of the 
subscribers to the Art-Union of London this year. 
Mr. Dicksee’s picture forcibly reminds us of some of 
the subjects which Mr. Poole’s pencil, in earlier 
times, was accustomed to represent: a young Irish 


F. | 


Published by the 


Partm Durant: a Tale of 1662, By Cycta, 
author of “ Aunt Dorothy's Will ;’ “ Daybreak ;” 
“ Warfare and Work,” &c. Published by Vinton 
Broruers & Co., London. 


| The stirring period of the great Civil War, and the 
| years which immediately preceded and followed that 


mother, bare-headed and bare-footed, with her child | 


seated across her shoulders, hastens along a roadway 


in a dreary moorland country; mother and child, | 
and the dog scampering by their side, all apparently | 
in full enjoyment of the fresh air and vigorous exer- | 


cise. There is some excellent drawing in the figures, 
and the wild, treeless landscape, with the mountain 


winding through its midst, looks like a true | 


tering on 

bit of nature. The engraving is far above the aver- 
age of those more recently issued by the Art-Union. 
Mr. Priolo’s sixteen designs in outline, illustrating 
Tennyson's “ Idylls of the King,” which were selected 
by the council of the society from many sent in 
competition, contrast greatly with the other, as 
opposing a kind of classic historical composition to 
a simple domestic subject. There is much refined 
feeling and beauty of design, combined with thought- 
ful and not unpoetic imagination, in these drawings, 
which only want more freedom of pencil to render 
them clever. In grouping and general arrangement 
of the figures, the artist shows both ingenuity and 
kill, and the meaning of the poet’s lines seems to 
be fully comprehended, as well in the treatment of 
each subject as in the individual characters. 


Tun Law or Art Coryricut. The Engraving, 
Sculpture, and Designs Acts; the International 
Copyright Act; 
1862. With an Introduction and Notes. 
E. M. Uxperwoop, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Also an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Evidence communicated to the Society 
of Arts on Piracy of Works of Art, and Forms 
for the Use of Artists, &c. Published by Joun 
Crockrorp, London, 

‘The comprehensive and voluminous title adopted 

by Mr. Underwood plainly indicates the character 

of his book, which is a reprint of the various statutes 
passed by the legislature bor the intended protection 
of artists of all kinds, from the first Act, commonly 
called Hogarth’s, to that passed last year, and which, 
it may be presumed, has set the matter at rest, for 
some time to come at least. The subject of copy- 
right has so frequently been discussed in our pages 
that it would be quite superfluous to reopen it; all 
that is needful for us to do at the present time is to 
direct the attention of artists, and all others interested 
in Art of every kind, both buyers and sellers, to the 
state of the laws now in force, which is here set 
forth, and, by the aid of Mr. Underwood's notes, is 
rendered as intelligible as such documents generally 
are to the uninitiated in legal phraseology. How 
far the last Act in the statute book may remedy the 
evils which led to its being passed remains to be 
proved, but one has caly to read the evidence sup- 
plied to the committee appointed by the Society of 

Arts, extracts from which appear at the end of the 

little volume before us, to feel satisfied that some 

remedy was needed for a moral disease shared 
alike, too frequently, by both artists and dealers, 


but by which the public were generally the greatest 
sufferers. ; 


Tun ComMMIssioNRD OFFICERS OF THR NoRWICH 
Vo.unterrs. Lithographed by J. H. Lync H, 
from the Picture by C. L. Nursny. Published 
by C. L. R. W. Nursey, Norwich, 

If any one thing more than another can put to the 

tent skill of an artist, it is the hstes ad 

Gane management of such a subject as this, 

w the figures are numerous, and their costumes 


and the Art Copyright Act, | ; 
By | Flower anp Fruit Decoration; with some Re- 





} 





momentous national event, have supplied, and will, 
doubtless, long continue to supply, a mass of mate- 
rials for the historical novelist. .“ Pattie Durant” is 
a little story, founded on assumed facts, arising out 
of the passing of the Act of Uniformity in the reign 
of Charles II. Pattie’s uncle, Master Aires, is one of 
the ejected clergy, and is imprisoned under what 
was then, and still is, known, though repealed long 
ago, as the “Five-Mile Act,” which forbad any 
minister who refused to take a particular oath to 
remain within five miles of a place which sent mem- 
bers to parliament, or within any town, village, or 
parish, where he had been “ vicar, parson, lecturer, 
or preacher.” Besides Master Aires and Pattie, 
numerous other characters are introduced as subor- 
dinates, each aud all contributing their share to the 
interest of an agreeably-written tale, which, not- 
withstanding a strong leaning in favour of Non- 
conformity, is free from sectarian spirit ; its tone is 
catholic, and its teaching sound and wholesome. 

It is not often we think it necessary to direct 
attention to the typography of a book like this; but 
“ Pattie Durant” is so admirably printed—in a type 
and form identified with the period of the story— 
and is altogether produced with so much neatness, 
as to deserve notice. There may be a certain amount 
of affectation in clothing modern authors in old 
costumes, yet if the dress is becoming and excellent 
of its kind, we see no objection to it, but rather the 
contrary. 


marks on the Treatment of Town Gardens, 
Terraces, &c.; and with many Illustrations of 
Colour and Contrast applicable to both subjects. 
By T. C. Marcu. Published by Harrison, 
London. 
Most visitors to the International Exhibition with- 
out doubt noticed the epergnes, filled with flowers 
and fruits, contributed by Messrs. Dobson and Pearce. 
These were made from suggestions furnished by the 
author of this little book, who obtained, some short 
time since, the prizes for table and drawing-room 
decoration, offered by Sir C. W. Dilke and Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, and awarded by the Horticultural 
Society. To enable every housekeeper tobe her 
own “ table-dresser,”—or, at least, to be able to give 
suitable instructions to those in her service,—Mr. 
March has published the results of his experience 
and practice in the art, for “art” it certainly is. 
Beyond this, however, is much information on 
matters indirectly bearing on the subject, such as 
the purchasing of flowers in London, the laying out 
and treatment, floriculturally, of the plats and ter- 
races of houses, &c. &c. We strongly recommend 
this treatise to all whom it may concern, and who 
have the power to indulge in such natural luxuries 
as are here brought under notice. 


Tue Lapy or tun Lax. By Sm WaALrer 
Scorr. With Photographic ‘Illustrations by 
r. Ooie and G. W. Wirsos. Published by 
A. W. Bexnett, London. 5 
An edition of this popular poem, got up in the usual 
costly style of a gift-book, and illustrated with a 
dozen or more photographic pictures of places re- 
ferred to in the — It is questionable whether 
photography employed to such a purpose can suc- 
cessfully compete with wood engraving ; certainly 
the examples here given must decide the question 
against the former. They are not good in them- 
selves ; undoubtedly far inferior to those issued last 
year by the same publisher in Mr. and Mrs. Howitt’s 
“ Ruined Castles and Abbeys of Great Britain.” 














Worpswortn’s PorMs For T 
phew | eng by Jonn Macw and 
OHN PrTTiR, and a Vignette by J. E. M 
A.R.A. Engraved by Datzret Brorunps. Pur’ 
lished by A. Srranan & Co., London, 


HE YOUNG. With 


which illustrate this edition of Wordsworti's. beau- 


tiful poems for children would have inuster 
fairly; now the majority of them, at east, are quite 
unworthy of the condition to which the art of Ay 
engraving has attained. We know enough of 
what Messrs. Dalziel can do to feel assured the fault 
lies not with them; no engraver, however skilful, 
can give refinement to drawings coarsely put on the 
wood, as these must have been, nor grace to compo- 
sitions neither elegant in design nor true to nature, 
It is a pity it should be so, for the book is evidently 
got up at considerable cost, and is, in all other 
respects, worthy of commendation. 


Tux Inpustry, ScrENcE, sND ART OF THE AGRE. 
By Joun Towns, F.S.A. Published by Locx- 
woop & Co., London. 


We may briefly describe Mr, Timbs’ work as a con- 
densed history of the International Exhibition of 
last year, with a description of its multifarious con- 
tents. He has carried out his plan comprehensively, 
methodically, and with judgment. As a sim 
record of the great undertaking, gleaned as well from 
what others have said about it as from his own 
observations, it will be found a serviceable and inte- 
resting book of reference, containing much valuable 
and instructive information. 


Count Eomont: as depicted in Painting, Poetry, 
and History, by GALLAIT, GORTHR, AND ScuIL- 
rer. By H. Scnitze Wiisoy. Published by 
SMITH AND Exper, London. 


This little book, which consists of but thirty-five 
pages, contains a mine of thought. It in 
touching language the sad story of the gallant sol- 
dier, and pictures forcibly his fate. The subject is 
treated so gracefully and with so much eloqueneé, 
that the actors in the terrible drama seem actually 
before us, and we feel as if we were taking part in 
the scene that closes the life of the hero ren 
ing, poetry, and history have alike glorified and 
given to “eternal fame.” Mr. Wilson is an enthu- 
siast, but does not view his theme wildly. He has 
carefully studied the three great men in whose foot- 
steps he follows ; chiefly, however, he luxuriates with 
the painter Gallait, whose grand pictures will be 
long remembered as the very best among many 
ones sent to England from Belgium in 1862. Mr. 
Wilson is a fervid yet rational critic, earnest in 
admiration yet judicious in praise, and the language 
in which he writes is graceful and powerful. 


PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN ARCHITECTURE. By 
Epwarp Lacy Garett, Architect. Published 
by Virtue Brotuers & Co., London. 


A comprehensive and clear exposition as deducible 
from nature, and exemplified in the works of the 
Greek and Gothic architects, this little manual com- 
mends itself to every student who has already .ac- 
quired some knowledge of the various styles founded 
on the two great systems of Classic and Gothic. 
Mr. Garbett admits he has not stated a// the prin- 
ciples in the theory of architecture, nor perhaps even 
the most important of them ; his object being rather 
to enlarge on those points which he considers to be 
most neglected in the present “ notoriously defective 

ractice of the art.” Architectural shams and fal- 
facies are denounced by the author with as much 
indignation, if not with as much power of language, 
as Mr. Ruskin employs for the same purpose. 


A WELcomE: Original Contributions in Poetry and 
Prose. Printed by Emmy Farrurvt, London. 


This is one of the most graceful volumes ever issued 
from the British press; altogether a most beau 


specimen of typography, arranged with much taste, 
cot very claguntiy, thengh simply, bound. "It is 
designed as a proof how well women can do 
work of the printer; it has rarely been done better. 
Miss Faithful may, with this book, take rank ~ 
the best printers of England. It is dedicated to 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and consists 
of ‘a number of small sketches and poems, for 
most part by “eminent hands.” It is one a 
the thousand tributes of affectionate homage laid a 
the feet of the young Princess of Wales, and cansot 
fail to receive the “ WELcomE” it gives. 
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RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, 
82, STRAND, W.C. 


HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


“ Shows a plain but good collection of Jewellery.” Gee “ Skilled Art-manufacturer.”—See Art. Journal, 
—See Times, October 3, 1862. i 29: 


a September, 1859. Artistic Gold Work, p. 268. 


























IMPORTER of CAMEOS & ENAMELS, 
_ ED IN NEUTRAL TINTS 
mans ean 


AN ASSORTMENT OF 
CORAL ORNAMENTS, 
Arranged to reflect the Corals in Gold. 
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BROOCHES, 
RICHARD A. GREEN’S MANUFACTURE, 


ABRANGED WITH 





RALS, ENAMELS, TURQUOISES, 
CAMEOS, caRBUNCLES, | ALL GOLD, 
Price £14 10s. DESIGNED FROM ROMAN & ETRUSCAN JEWELLERY, 


Price from £2 to £20. 









CORAL BROOCH, 
Coral reflected in Gold 
Price £4 15s. 





) RUBY SPINEL BROOCH, 
< £17 108. 
CARBUNCLE BROOCH, EMERALD AND DIAMOND BRACELET, Enamel and Diamon’s, 


Large Carbuncle Centre, Price £7. Price £45. 





CARBUNCLE BROOCH, Price £18 10s. CORAL —. — Beads, 
bunele Centre, Gold Beads, : ee 
Price £4 15s. niga 


| JEWELLERY PURCHASED FOR PRESENTATION " CAN BE EXCHAN GED. 


























‘SLACK’S SILVER ELECTROPLATE| 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S NICKEL, 


| A metal amalgamated, on” chemical and scientific principles, almost to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which rend 
Electro-Silvering, the best article that can be produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample proof of se a it, as a hak, fee | 


‘MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND. JOHN SLACK : 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 
OLD GOODS RE-PLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 


Electro-Plated | Strong Plaved 
Fiddle riper Fiddie Patiern. 


12 Table Forks . «ss 10 

Porks. . «+ ; 0 
10 
i) 
13 


SIDE DISHES, WITH LOOSE HANDLES, 
Forming the Set of 8, 
From £6 15s. to £12 12s. 
FISH KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases, 
From 12s. 6d. to 40s. 


DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS, in Cases of 12 pairs, 
From £2 2s. to £5. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


MESSRS, SLACK have been celebrated Fifty Years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 


IVORY KNIVES, BEST QUALITY, BALANCE HANDLE: 
TABLE, 16s., 20s., 228. DESSERT, 11s. 14s., and 15s. 6d. per dozen, 


Warranted not to come loose in the Handle. 
DISH COVERS, SILVER ELECTRO PLATE, £8 8s, ; £12 12s.; and £15 12s. 
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BEST BLOCK TIN DISH COVERS. 
Raised in one piece (set of 6) £018 0 
£1 18s. Gd. to £3 10s. Queen’s Pattern ao, 1.8 0 


Silver Pattern do. 29 0 30s. to 63s 





SLACK’S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


F rnishin solici ect their extensive St k f I per 
ever y requisite in F ~ ie ‘ing iromongery, which, from their simple but satisfaccor y be “ f mar king each article i in plain f g 


urchasers of the advantages of selecting from their Establishment. 


s. a, s. 4, rs 
Black Fenders . 36to 60 : , sd ae 
Bronzed Fenders . 10 0 ,, 300 a | _ Mi ~ parlour Fire Irons, 6610100 


Bright Steel ... . 65 0,,100 0 pions babs! Drawing Room ditto 11 0 , 904 


Bed Room Fire Irons 39, 70 a = Improved Cos] Boxes 6 9», 9° 
te qt rel Wtte Brry Gree Heo bo iver ”) “uv cement Copper Tea Kettles . 66,00 


KITCHEN SETS—Ist Size, £3 0s. 8d.; Medium Size, £8 - 1d.; Large Size, £24 1%.) 


wae: Catalogues, with Drawings and Prices of every Article, may be had gratis or sent post free. 
S ABovE £2 SENT PER RAIL, CARRIAGE FREE, AND PACKED WITHOUT CHARGE: 


RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 


336, STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSH, 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
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